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KEEP SWEET. 


Professor Hopkins has been telling 
us for the last year about sour lands, 
lands that are acid and will not grow 
clover or alfalfa or even cow peas or 
until they first 
dose of lime to correct the acidity. 
A good many farmers and business 
men also are troubled with this acid- 
ity, sourness, we call it, and if they 
are to make any permanent success in 


soy beans receive a 


life they must learn to correct the 
acidity, or, in other words, to keep 
sweet. 


You were a candidate for office per- 





some elder or deacon or some promi- 
nent member; or perhaps they have 
put in an organ or a choir, or some- 
thing else that don’t please you. Now 
don’t get sour when this comes. You 
have grown up in the church all these 
years. Even if you aon’t know it, the 
members love you and prize you for 
all that is really worthy in you; and 
if you become sour and go and join 
some other church you have parted 
with the accumulated influence of 
years. Don’t do it. The probability 
is that in your quarrel you are at 
least half wrong, and, if wholly right, 
time will show that the other fellows 





for you in the past and you use 
good, common horse sense or hog 
sense in handling them they will do 
all right for you in the future. 

Your dairy cows have not paid you 
the past year. You have a great mind 
to quit bothering with the creamery 
or with the farm separator, and let 
the calves do the milking in the future 
while you watch them in the cool of 
the evening from the front porch. In 
other words, you are “soured” on 
dairying. Hold on a bit. Your neigh- 
bors’ cows have paid them well. You 
know men that are selling forty to 


fifty dollars worth of milk per cow 





bank account, have few doctor bills, 
and are candidates for the octogenarian 
societies in their different neighbor- 
hoods. They are the men that make 
this old world go, while nothing is 
due to the fellows who get sour and 
imagine that this old world is going 
to ballyhac. This old world will go 
right on growing better and better, 
and the men who have the “know how” 
will get richer and richer, while the 
fellows who don’t know and who de- 
velop acidity in their dispositions will 
get poorer and poorer. Keep sweet. 





For the past few weeks hogs have 





LOAD OF GRADE HEREFORD STEERS FED BY JUDD & CO., PECATONIOCA, ILL., WHICH SOLD FOR $6.55 PER CWT. FOR EXPORT 
ALIVE. SOLD BY CLAY, ROBINSON & CO, CHICAGO. 


haps at the late primaries and got 
beaten, beaten when you least expect- 
ed it. Now don’t get sour and leave 
your party because the people thought 
that somebody else could serve them 
better than could. No matter 
what your party may be you had bet- 
ter stick to it; or, if you leave it, 
leave it for some reason not at all 
personal. If you leave it because of 
a personal grievance your old friends 
will say that you are soured. If you 
go over to the opposite party they will 
know it, and put down at the 
bottom and tell an ap- 
prenticeship for long, long years. You 
lose all the personal influence you had 
in the party and your political ambi- 
tions might as well be ended first as 
last. Don’t get soured on politics. 
You have had some difficulty with 


the pastor of the church or perhaps 


you 


you 
you to serve 








The 
man who has a just cause can safely 


are wrong and vindicate you. 
wait for vindication at the hands of 
time. 

You have had bad luck with hogs 
this year, the spring pigs are scrawny 
and weak, perhaps cholera has come 
and wiped out the profits of the year, 
and you are minded to quit the busi- 
ness. To use your own expression, you 
are “soured” on hogs. Quite possibly 
you ought to quit; possibly you are 
not fit to raise hogs; don’t know how. 
But if they have been profitable to 
you in the past, have made you good 
money, don’t go back on them for one 
year’s failure. It is quite likely that 
the whole trouble lies with yourself 
and it is meet for you to have a 
session with yourself out behind the 
barn or in your private office, wherever 
that may be. If hogs have done well 





per Why can’t you? Nine 
chances out of ten the fault is with 
yourself. You have not learned how 
to feed the cow a balanced ration, you 
have not learned how to select your 
cows. You do not know how many 


“dead beat boarders” you have in your 


year. 


barn. You are perhaps trying to make 
milk cows out of beef cattle. Some 
of these things are the trouble. What 


you want to do is to find out the 
trouble, then apply the remedy. 

In every department of life it pays 
to keep sweet. It is the fellows that 
never get soured, the fellows that take 
the bitter with the sweet and don’t 
make wry faces, but keep smiling all 
the time, the fellows that look on the 
bright side of things, who believe in 
their state and their soil, in their 
crops, their families and themselves; 
these are the fellows that have a good 








been advancing rapidly in price, owing 
somewhat to the shortage and a great 
demand by the Chicago packers. 





COWBANE. 

Many of our readers will notice in 
the sloughs and wet places a plant 
growing three or four feet high, with 
an umbrella-shaped white 
similar if not identical to what is usu- 
ally known as wild parsnip. This is 
cowbane, the roots of which are a 
deadly poison, poisonous both to stock 
and to children. There have been a 
number of cases of death antong chil- 
dren in Iowa from digging up this 
plant in the spring and eating it. The 
plant serves no useful purpose and is, 
to say the least, unsightly and danger- 
ous. It should be dug up by the roots 
and destroyed whenever time and op- 
portunity permits. 


blossom, 
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THE STORAGE CAPACITY OF THE 
FARM. 


The price of grain depends to a 
larger extent than most people are 
aware of on the storage capacity of 
the farms that grow the grain. If 
farmers all over the west were obliged 
now, as they are obliged in the newer 
countries and were obliged when all 
countries were new, to throw their 
grain on the market as fast as 
thrashed, it would result in very low 
prices at harvest time. The good Lord 
so distributes the sunshine and rain- 
fall that the world never has a year’s 
bread ahead. Harvest comes but once 
a year, and if all farmers will throw 
their grain on the market after har- 
vest they must expect an unduly low 
price. Somebody must carry this 
grain till used. Either the farmer 
must do it or the elevators in the 
country or the elevators in the cities. 
The average man buys his bread grains 
from hand to mouth, and hence the 
necessity for storage somewhere. 

In the wheat growing sections of 
the Rocky mountains and the Pacific 
coast there is but little necessity for 
storage, as the wheat keeps quite as 
well piled up in sacks in the field as 
it does in the elevator; but in the 
humid sections, or east of the Rocky 
mountains, somebody must store this 
grain. Unfortunately, in a large part 
of the great wheat growing districts 
it must be thrashed from the shock. 
Still more unfortunately, the men 
who grow a large part of this grain 
can not afford to provide storage 
capacity. They are paying for their 
lands and must have ready money, 
and therefore must dump it on the 
market. This is an all-sufficient reason 
why we oppose thrashing out of the 
shock. This is not the only reason, 
but one reason. 

Grain can be stored in the stack 
from harvest time till late fall, where 
the stack is properly covered, quite as 
well as in the granary. Hence if the 
old practice of stacking grain and 
letting it go through the sweat were 
more generally followed it would help 
maintain prices. If, again, it is stored 
in the farmer’s granary, it has no effect 
whatever upon prices, or at least very 
little. Every bushel of grain that is 
put into an elevator of a railroad be- 
comes part of the world’s visible sup- 
ply; and when the visible supply be- 
comes abnormally large prices in- 
evitably go down, and nothing can pre- 
vent it. It is better, therefore, for 
the farmer who raises grain to build 
his own granary. Ue can store it 
cheaper than any other man on earth. 
He has it in his own hands. He can 
borrow money on it, if he wishes to, 
at his bank, and ordinarily it is better 
to do this than to push it at once on 
the market. We say ordinarily, for 
we have known times when there was 
an appearance of a short crop when 
speculators pushed the price early in 
the season up beyond the price that 
would be fixed by supply and demand, 
and under these circumstances it is 
best for the farmer to sell. 

If this method is followed what is 
known as the invisible supply be- 








comes largely increased; and it is 
this invisible supply that is the bane 
of the speculator. It is the sweeping 
out of the farmers’ cribs when not 
expected that has bursted every specu- 
lative bubble in wheat and corn since 
speculation started. There is no good 
to the average farmer in corners in 
grain. A few take advantage of it, 
and these are the men who have grain 
in the bin. The effect of these corners 
is usually to push prices so high in 
the country in which they grew that 
consuming grain buying countries buy 
their grain somewhere else and the 
foreign market is lost. Many farmers 
under these circumstances are very 
apt to take a “flyer” on the board of 
trade, and lose more in one year than 
would have put up increased storage 
facilities on their own farms sufficient 
to last them the rest of their lives. 

As the country and the farmers have 
more experience, more available cap- 
ital, more staying power, this invisible 
supply will increase, to the confusion 
of speculators the world over. 

It is not our province to advise any 
farmer when to sell his grain. We 
don’t have the gift of prophecy; but 
it is certainly unwise for the farmers 
the country over to push their grain 
all to market at one time. This is 
playing into the hands of buyers. Let 
us have as far as possible an even 
distribution, and this can best be 
secured by increasing the storage 
capacity of the farm and holding the 
grain until there is a chance for a 
paying price. Especially is this true 
of corn. We have had times when 
corn was so cheap that it was worth 
more for fuel than for anything else; 
but we have never known three years 
in succession in which corn did not 
bring a paying price. 

As the good corn land of the United 
States has been practically all put in 
cultivation it becomes more and more 
important every year for the farmer 
to increase his corn cribs so that if 
he does not get a paying price he can 
store it away in the full confidence 
that there will be a paying price if 
he only raises good, sound corn, puts 
it in a good crib, and waits. Every- 
thing in this world comes if he has 
the patience to wait for it. The days 
of permanent cheap corn are over and 
they will never return. They may for 
a year, but the man who grows good, 
sound corn and puts it in a good crib 
will never lose anything by holding it 
until he gets a price that will pay him. 
When he gets a price that furnishes 
him a profit, let it go. Don’t turn 
speculator. 





IT PAYS TO BE HONEST. 


The ‘older a man gets, the more 
closely he observes, the more he knows 
of what is going on in the world, the 
more firmly he becomes convinced that 
nothing in the end pays better than 
good, old-fashioned honesty. He may 
believe (and happy is he if he does) 
that the commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal” comes from beyond this 
world and is part of the order of the 
universe, a moral law which can be 
disobeyed only with the full knowledge 
that some way or other the conse- 
quences will be reaped, bitter conse- 
quences at that. However, even if 
he does not regard this as a moral 
law, but as a conclusion derived dur- 
ing the ages from man’s experience, 
none the less should he resolve to 
obey the law, if from no higher motive 
than the world-wide experience that 
it don’t pay to do anything else. To 
be honest because it is the best policy 
is not a very high motive and appeals 
only to the man of low moral instincts, 
but it is better to make this appeal 
where a man is capable of compre- 
hending no other. 

We recall some very striking illus- 
trations of this first principle of morals 
in recent years, and they might be 
multiplied indefinitely by observant 
minds. 

The western reserve in Ohio once 
had the reputation of making first- 
class full cream cheese. After a time 
they began to skim off some of the 
cream and make it into butter, on the 
theory that the remaining fat made 
the cheese rich enough for the normal 
stomach. Beginning by taking a little 
cream, they continued to take more, 
trying to keep their cake and eat it 
too, and the result was a loss in repu- 
tation and in price. Some years ago 
it entered into the heads of some 
smart men that one fat was as good 
as another, and that the cream could 
be taken off of milk intended for 
cheese and lard substituted, the result 
being “filled cheese.” These two kinds 
of dishonesty lost America the English 
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market for cheese, and it was again 
found that it didn’t pay to be dishonest, 
whether that dishonesty was done by 
a good, honest deacon on a farm in 
Ohio or by a pillar of the church in 
Chicago. 

The oleomargarine people make a 
healthy, cheap article of diet which is 
used by the poor man as a substitute 
for butter. They conceived the idea 
of coloring it and selling it as genuine 
butter. For a time matters seemed to 
go well and many men became 
enormously rich, but the mills of the 
gods began to grind and now the oleo- 
margarine business is_ practically 
ruined; ruined simply because it was 
carried on dishonestly. 
farmers sell their butter to England 
and buy oleomargarine for their own 
tables. There is no question about 
good oleomargarine being a better and 
cheaper article of food than poor and 
rancid butter, and it might have been 
sold at a profit as oleomargarine if 
the business had been carried on 
honestly. 

The reputation of our wheat in the 
markets of the world is not what it 
should be; not because we do not grow 
the best wheat in the world, but be- 
cause we often have one grade into 
the elevators and another grade out. 
The poorer grade comes out because 
inferior grain is mixed with first-class 
grain, and we are already reaping the 
consequences of our dishonesty. 

The grain dealers of Iowa for the 
last two or three years, perhaps longer 
for all we know, have been buying 
good grain at the price of medium, and 
paying the price of medium for poor 
grain. They are beginning to find 
that it don’t pay, and now ask: the 
farmers to help them elevate’ the 
standard of the grain and thus put 
more money in the pockets of the 
grain dealers and of the farmers. 

A few years ago some wealthy cap- 
italists conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing a steel trust. There is nothing 
wrong in the organization of large 
combines. It is commendable if 
there is greater economy in the larger 
organization than in the small, and 
provided further that it is capitalized 
honestly. The organization of the 
steel trust was not to produce goods 
cheaper and sell them cheaper, thus 
doing greater service to the public, 
but to milk the public by watering 
stocks, manipulate the market, and 
thus rob right and left. The robbery 
has been committed, thousands of men 
have been rendered bankrupt, and the 
organization itself is liable to go bank- 
rupt before a great many years. It 
don’t pay to be dishonest. 

A manufacturer starts out to pro- 
duce a first-class quality of goods. His 
woolen goods are all wool and a yard 
wide. He prospers. Finally he gets 
inoculated with the “get-rich-quick” 
microbe. -He begins to adulterate his 
goods. He prospers for awhile. Sooner 
or later the public find him out and 
his business is ruined. It don’t pay 
him to be dishonest. Dishonesty does 
not consist wholly in picking other 
people’s pockets or in repudiating 


agreements. It may be perpetrated 
quite as effectively in adulterating 
goods. 


There is no man who gets a better 
revenue from old-fashioned honesty 
than the stock breeder. If it is known 
that the animals which he adyertises 
for sale are just as represented, both 
in breeding and quality, confidence is 
established and he can sell them at 
a much higher price than can the un- 
known breeder, simply because the 
public believes that he is not only 
capable but honest. In fact, there is 
no kind of human effort in which 
honesty does not pay and dishonesty 
is bad business and bad policy. 





QUACK GRASS. 


We are having quite a number of 
samples of quack grass sent for identi- 
fication and for suggestions as to the 
best means of dealing with this pest. 
Where it is found, as in most cases, 
in small patches in fields intended for 
cultivation, the better way is simply 
to dig it up, shake the dirt out of the 
roots, pile them up to dry, and finally 
burn them. If these patches are 
plowed the roots will be scattered 
through the land and the plant will 
simply spread. 

Where it already covers a_ large 
field the problem is a more difficult 
one, and probably the best thing would 
be a summer fallow, the ground being 
thoroughly harrowed after plowing, 
the roots raked up and burned. Where 
the whole field is in quack grass prob- 
ably the best thing to do is use it for 
a hay meadow, cutting it early. This 
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quack grass and its cousins, the 
slender wheat grass, the western 
wheat grass and one or two other un- 
important varieties, make excellent 
hay lands in the drier sections, as in 
Dakota and western Nebraska. They 
are valuable there, but on account of 
their persistent habit of growing from 
the roots are undesirable in the more 
humid districts. 





THE COST OF SILAGE. 


Now that a great many farmers are 
thinking about silage the report of 
some experiments as to the cost of 
the various kinds of silage crops by 
the Kansas station may be of interest. 
The crops used in the experiments 
were corn, corn and cowpeas, Kaffir 
corn, cane, cowpeas and alfalfa. 

One variety of corn, known as 
Blaine’s Yellow Dent, was planted April 
25th in drills three and one-half feet 
apart at the rate of ten pounds per 
acre, cut in the hard dough September 
5th and at an average height of about 
seven and one-half feet, yielding 7.77 
tons of green fodder per acre, and was 
put in the silo at a cost of $2.26 per 
ton. 

A mixture of Leaming and Silver 
Mine was listed June 27th in rows 
three and one-half feet apart, using 
ten pounds of seed, and was cut when 
in the milk and dough stage Sep- 
tember 3d, when it had attained an 
average height of eight feet, yielding 
8.12 tons of green fodder per acre 
with a moisture content of 75.49 per 
cent, and having 1.99 tons of dry mat- 
ter, at a cost of $2.20 per ton. 

Corn and cowpeas were planted on 
the same date the same distance apart, 
using seven pounds of seed per acre, 
were cut September 23d when the corn 
was in the milk and dough stage and 
thé pods green, yielding 7.27 tons of 
green fodder per acre, with 77.66 per 
cent of moisture and 1.66 tons of dry 
matter, at a cost of $2.39 per ton. 

Kaffir corn and Folger cane, sepa- 
rate plats, were sown June 12th in 
rows as above, fifteen pounds each of 
seed per acre, cut September 21st, 
the Kaffir corn being six and one-half 
feet high and the cane eight feet. The 
former yielded 11.3 tons of green fod- 
der per acre and the latter 11.16 tons, 
with 2.57 tons of dry matter, and at a 
cost for each of $1.95 per ton. 

Whippoorwill cowpeas were planted 
June 23d with a grain drill, rows eight 
feet apart, using fourteen pounds of 
seed, cut September 21st when the 
pods were green, yielding 7.87 tons 
of green fodder per acre, a moisture 
content of 86.73, dry matter 1.05 tons, 
at a cost of $2.31 per ton. 

Alfalfa sown in the fall of i902 
broadcast at the rate of twenty pounds 
to the acre was cut September 23d, 
when in bloom and one and one-third 
feet high, yielding four tons of green 
fodder per acre, and a moisture con- 
tent of 71.32 per cent, with 1.15 tons 
of dry matter, at a cost of $1.63 per 
ton. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the alfalfa silage is the cheapest of 
all, Kaffir corn and cane coming next, 
yielding, however, only about half as 
much dry matter as Kaffir corn or 


cane, and, of course, differing very 
widely in feeding value. 
The cost of all these crops was 


based on a rent of $4.00 an 
acre for the land, charging the full 
cost for labor and every other ex- 
pense. Inasmuch as it was done in 
small fields and in a small way, the 
expense was considerably higher than 
would occur on the average farm. 

Where alfalfa is grown outside of 
the humid district it will be necessary 
to provide in most years some way of 
siloing the first crop, and it is inter- 
esting to know that alfalfa silage is 
not an experiment. We do not, how- 
ever, advise making silage out of 
alfalfa where it can be cured in the 
usual way. 

The silage crop par excellence for 
the farmer in any district is either 
corn or cane, or, better still, a mixture 
of both. There are two reasons for 
growing both corn and sorghum for 
Silage. One is that in a good corn 
country corn planted at the usual 
thickness has rather too much grain 
for silage, which is remedied by mixing 
it with sorghum. A second and equally 
important reason is that frequently 
corn becomes too far matured to make 
first-class silage. It does not have 
enough water in it, and the farmer will 
be under the necessity of pumping 
water into it after it is in the silo. 
This fault can be remedied by having 
a patch of cane handy, which can be 
put in the silo load about, the surplus 
moisture in the cane making up for 
the lack of moisture in the corn. 
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NEW CROPS FOR THE FARMER. 


The United States now produces an 
almost endless variety of farm crops, 
but their number is likely to be in- 
creased in the near future. We have 
a region in Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia which is believed to be capable 
of growing the date palm, and the 
government is now making efforts to 
secure varieties from date growing 
countries. We now use about 
18,000,000 pounds of dates, which it 
would seem can be grown here quite 
as well as in foreign countries. Varie- 
ties have been introduced already 
which give promise of being quite as 
choice in flavor and quite as product- 
ive as those grown in Persia or in 
the Sahara. The date must be grown, 
however, in the very hottest and driest 
parts of the country. 

The government is also introducing 
the mango and the mangosteen into 
our new possessions of Porto Rico. 
As Porto Rico is only four days from 
New York, some of us need not live 
out our days until we find these new 
fruits as common as bananas are now. 

The government is also introducing 
almonds into California. Some trees 
are already producing and thousands 
will be budded and grafted from these. 
The cashew is another nut grown in 
different parts of Africa and elsewhere 
which the government is endeavoring 
to introduce into Porto Rico. 

We have always been under the im- 
pression that bamboo is a peculiarly 
oriental plant. Those who have in- 
vestigated the matter are convinced 
that the Japanese bamboo may be 
grown in Florida and southern Texas. 
The bamboo is simply a giant grass 
which grows almost anywhere in the 
Philippines, and varieties of it grow 
in the upper region of the Andes and 
Himalayas. It is a tree of wonder- 
fully vagied uses. Some varieties have 
edible shoots which are eaten like 
asparagus. Other varieties furnish 
very valuable timber. It is believed 
that this tree, which is the most in- 
dispensible of all the trees in the 
east, can be naturalized and accli- 
mated along the lower Mississippi, 
where it may furnish, as it does in 
Japan, asparagus for the table, utensils 
for the kitchen, wood for the fire, 
timber, floors and rafters for the 
houses, ropes for the farmer, mats for 
his wife, fans for his girls, umbrellas 
for the old folks, and fishing poles for 
the boys. ; 

Another of the new plants about to 
be introduced is the Japanese paper 
plant. It is well known that the 
Japanese make the finest papers in 
the world, mostly from a _ perennial 
shrub with lance-shaped leaves called 
the mitsumata plant. The paper is 
made from the bark. 

If Secretary Wilson keeps on and 
we wish to trade with other countries 
at all, it must necessarily be in com- 
petitive products; for with the excep- 
tion of spices and diamonds we are 
growing in some part of our posses- 
sions everything that man needs to 
eat, drink or wear, whether for cloth- 
ing or for ornament. 





NAVEL DISEASES. 


A number of diseases of heretofore 
obscure origin have in recent years 
been discovered to be due to germ in- 
fection through the navel of young 
animals. The one best known is what 
is called navel ill of foals. Most of 
our readers can remember of foals 
coming apparently all right, but in a 
few days or weeks having swelled 
joints, lingering along during the com- 
ing season and dying in the fall or at 
farthest the following spring. We 
have never known and never heard of 
a case of recovery. 

Scotch farmers during the last of 
the lambing season frequently lose 
quite a large per cent of lambs; not 
from the same disease perhaps, but 
from a disease which has its origin in 
the same source. It is now pretty 
definitely ascertained that so-called 
calf cholera is likewise a navel disease. 
We came to this conclusion a number 
of years ago when the disease was 
very prevalent in Iowa, from the fact 
that it seldom occurred when calves 
were dropped in pasture in summer, 
nor did it often occur except in dairy 
herds; in other words, in herds closely 
stabled. It seemed to us therefore a 
barn disease and presumably a germ 
disease. The subject was investigated 
thoroughly the next year by some of 
the most eminent European authori- 
ties and our guess or conclusion was 
amply verified. It is quite probable 
that the extreme mortality among incu- 
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bator chickens is due to the same 
cause. It is possible that many deaths 
of young pigs are due to the same 
cause. There is a substantial agree- 
ment among the best veterinarians on 
this whole subject. 

Medicines are of no avail in dis- 
eases of this character. The only pos- 
sible method of combatting the dis- 
ease is by prevention. Fortunately, 
this is not difficult. The disease germs 
come from filthy stables; or perhaps 
we had better say stables (whether 
the owner would call them filthy or 
not) that are infected with the germs 
of these various diseases. Entrance 
into the system is obtained the first 
day or two after birth. In its foetal 
stage the calf, lamb, or colt was nour- 
ished through the navel. After birth, 
when nourishment is taken through 
the mouth, this open door is not wholly 
closed for a day or two. 

The remedy is to so protect the 
navel, as the mother protects the navel 
of her young child, against incursions 
of disease germs for the first day or 
two or until the navel dries up, and 
after that there is no danger. 

Dr. Alexander, who has given this 
subject thorough study, recommends 
the application of a strong antiseptic 
solution twice a day, consisting of half 
an ounce of corrosive sublimate and 
one dram of hydrochloric acid in a 
pint of boiling water, and adding to 
it when cold a few drams of tincture 
of iron. This last has no medicinal 
effect, but is simply to color the solu- 
tion so that it will not be mistaken 
for non-poisonous matter. It should 
be remembered that this is a deadly 
poison; hence the color, and hence 
the necessity for care. 

The first remedy, of course, is to 
keep the stable clean. Disinfect with 
any of the ordinary disinfectants, and 
then have a bottle of this antiseptic 
solution carefully marked “poison” in 
the stable and out of reach of boys 
and other meddlers; and when a colt, 
calf, lamb, or pig comes, apply this 
disinfectant to the navel cord. This 
shuts the door against these diseases. 
We suspect that if this was applied 
to every pig that comes there would 
be a much smaller death rate among 
young pigs, particularly in large herds. 





CHANGE OF, PASTURE GOOD FOR 
SHEEP. 


Some time ago we came across a 
volume of one of the agricultural 
journals published nearly seventy 
years ago, and among other things we 
were greatly interested in noting the 
methods of treating live stock dis- 
eases then in comparison with those 
used now. The volume gave an ac- 
count of almost every disease of sheep 
we have ever heard of and some we 
had never heard of before, with sure 
cures in abundance, mostly, however, 
made up of “yarbs,” chief among 
which was elecampane, which we re- 


member in our boyhood as a “yarb”' 


that was supposed to be good for 
about everything that was the matter 
with a boy, from sore toe upwards. 
We notice, however, that at the close 
of each prescription for the various 
diseases was invariably this item: 
“Change the pasture.” 

“Change of pasture is good for 
sheep” is an old motto which has come 
down from generation to generation, 
and it is quite worthy of the attention 
of the farmer in the humid districts 
who keeps even a few sheep. We 
are just finding out the philosophical 
basis for this old motto. The reason 
why change of pasture is good for 
sheep is mainly because most of the 
serious diseases of sheep come from 
infected pastures, and at no time is 
it more important to study the basis 
of this old maxim than it is just now. 

The disease that plays the greatest 
havoc with the sheep on the farm are 
the fine, thread-like stomach worms, in 
color white, but usually red because 
filled with blood; nodular disease; 
and various kinds of tape worms. All 
these parasites multiply and increase 
in pastures, and some of them have 
two different hosts at different periods 
of their lives. By the term “host” we 
mean any animal in which the para- 
site must pass part of its life. That 
is, it lives in two different animals at 
different periods of its existence. 

The most dangerous of these dis- 
eases is the stomach worm. It is 
found to a greater or less extent in 
every flock, especially in every flock 
of mutton sheep, and is not always a 
stranger to fine wool sheep. It seems 
to do no particular injury, but it works 
havoc among lambs, and greater havoc 
among the later than among the earlier 
Igmbs. There is a greater or less 
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Peddlers and fakirs frequently take 
cakes of ivory Soap, remove the name, 
cut them into small pieces, wrap 
these in tin foil and sell them at a 
high price as a new and wonderful 
cleanser. Those who have tried it say 
that nothing is better than Ivory 
Soap for taking out spots and for 
similar special uses. Ivory Soap is a 
powerful cleanser, but pure and safe. 
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number of worms in the old sheep and 
they multiply rapidly in pastures and 
attack the young with generally fatal 
effects. Relief is sometimes afforded 
by medicine, chiefly gasoline and 
sweet milk, but this invariably stunts 
the lamb more or less. Therefore pre- 
vention is better than cure, and there 
is no prevention equal to a change of 
pasture. 


We have always been a strong ad- 
vocate of keeping more or less sheep 
on the average quarter or half section 
farm, but in order to keep them to 
advantage it is necessary to have pas- 
tures fenced with woven wire fencing 
so that they can be used as scavengers, 
largely to keep down weeds, but also 
to use what would else go to waste. 
By having fields properly fenced, so 
that the sheep can be put in any part 
of the field, a flock of from twenty- 
five to fifty, never over one hundred, 
can be used to very good advantage 
on a quarter section farm. It seems 
to be impossible under our modern 
methods of culture to keep weeds as 
fully under control as they should be 
without the use of sheep. 


If the pasture is properly fenced 
they can be turned into a stubble field 
after harvest to clean up the waste, 
consume a catch crop of rape on stub- 
ble land where tame grass is not 
sown, and clean the weeds out of the 
corn field. The lambs, provided they 
come early, can be fattened in the 
corn field with the minimum of ex- 
pense and labor and the maximum of 
profit. 

We would not advise any man to 
keep sheep if he confines them to one 
pasture. Just as surely as he puts 
many sheep on this pasture it will be 
infected, and it is either a question 
of time when he must either plow it 
up or sell off his sheep. One reason 
why sheep growing is eo profitable 
in the west is because there is a 
change of pasture every day. Sheep 
are constantly on the move; hence, 








} the lambs can not become defiled with 


the various kinds of parasites that 
prove so deadly to sheep closely con- 
fined to a close range. 





RECUPERATION. 

There is not so much in the ordinary 
vacation as there is in a single bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which refreshes 
the tired blood, sharpens the dull appe- 
tite, restores the lost courage. Take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla this summer. 
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FARM HELP AND FARM MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A Missouri correspondent writes us 
the following interesting letter: 

“I was born and reared on the farm. 
By birth, sentiment, and education I 
am a farmer. About three years ago 
I was tempted with a banking proposi- 
tion, leased my farm for three years, 
and have been for some time now ‘re- 
penting at leisure.’ I can appreciate 
that headline in Puck, ‘What Fools 
These Mortals Be!” The lease on my 
farm expires March 1, 1905. What am 
I to do? While I feel that I could 
succeed in the banking business, my 
heart is not in the work. There are a 
great many pleasant things connected 
with it; but there is a limitation, a 
sameness, a monotony that I do not 
like. 

“Upon the other hand, the farm, 
with all its pleasure and variety, 
means work, hard work, and plenty of 
it. The great question with me is 
the labor question. I am not a strong 
man physically and will have to de- 
pend a great deal on hired help. That 
has its vexations. If I thought that I 
could handle that matter with reason- 
able success I would conclude to go 
back to the farm again. What, in your 
judgment, based on your broad and 
varied experience and observation, is 
the solution of that question? I have 
a farm, 400 acres of excellent Missouri 
land, the resources of which I would 
be glad to share with two good and 
faithful employes. I have had good 
men in my employ, but they soon be- 
gin work for themselves, and we must 
draw the balance from that shiftless, 
nomadic class who haven’t the ability 
to become independent.” 

The above opens up a subject very 
interesting to quite a large circle of 
our readers, many of whom have often 
envied the banker with his, as_ it 
seems to them, very easy and pleasant 
life. Clipping coupons seems to be a 
very easy way of making money. But 
here is a farmer who has tried it and 
now longs to get back on the farm and 
avoid some of the limitations and 
monotony of banking and enjoy some 
of the pleasures and variety of the 
farm, but desiring to know how to 
get rid of its vexations. 

That is the way with most of us. 
We think the other fellow has the easy 
job. We have no doubt that many of 
our readers think it is much easier for 
us to tell farmers what to do than it 
is for them to get out and do it. This 
phase of it, however, is not the only 
interesting feature about this letter. It 
opens up the old question of farm 
management in its connection with 
farm labor; or, in other words, how 
the man who owns a farm and has it 
paid for and is not able to work it, 
or for some reason can not do so, is to 
get the maximum of pleasure with the 
minimum of discomfort. 

Every year there is a greater num- 
ber of persons working land who do 
not own it, and a greater number of 
persons who own land who wish to 
get the most out of it. It has aiways 
been so and will always be so; and 
we believe that in years to come a 
smaller proportion of the men who 
actually do the work on the farm will 
own the farm. 

In early days farms were rented on 
a share of the grain, one-third, two- 
fifths, or one-half going to the owner, 
depending upon the character of the 
land, the price of it, and the market. 
After a few prosperous years cash rent 
came in vogue. Then after a bad year, 
poor crops or low prices, or both to- 
gether, tenants refused to pay cash 
rent and went back to the share of 
grain method. As a country becomes 
older, when rotation of creps becomes 
necessary together with the necessity 
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Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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NEWTON’S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Care. 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach 
a recommends 


trou! 
. $1.00 per 


san Beaira. Mail or Ex. Cer 
sledo, Ohio. 











of having more or less live stock, part- 
nership on the shares of live stock 
came in vogue, and is now quite a 
general method of dividing the work 
and responsibility between the man 
who owns the farm and the man who 
works it. 

In later years a new system is ap- 
parently coming in vogue, especially 
on the larger farms—that of hiring a 
competent farm manager, who, where 
the owner lives near and can look after 
the general management, is really a 
foreman, whose business it is to get 
the work done under the direction of 
the owner, and in general bring things 
to pass. Where the land owner can 
not give this personal attention he 
becomes a farm manager to conduct 
the farm on the policy laid down by 
the owner, who assumes all responsi- 
bility for profits and loss, leaving the 
manager only responsible for the 
faithful performance of his duties. We 
believe that this method will become 
more general than it is now and be- 
come one of the two ways in which 
farms worked by non-owners will be 
managed in the future. 

The great difficulty now lies in 
securing competent farm managers 
and convincing them that both they 
and the land owner can make more 
money by this method than any other. 
There is a great land hunger among 
the people of the west and this 
prompts every enterprising, ambitious 
young farmer to own a farm of his 
own, a most desirable and laudable 
ambition, but one which can’ not be 
so easily realized where land is worth 
from fifty to a hundred dollars per 
acre as it could be and was realized 
twenty or thirty years ago, and is yet 
in the newer sections of the country. 
Nevertheless, we believe that there 
are thousands of men who are desirous 
of owning farms of their own who will 
utimately reach that point quicker by 
becoming farm managers than by in- 
volving themselves in the heavy bur- 
den of debt necessary where a man 
with a small capital undertakes to buy 
high priced land. 

The competent farm manager has a 
dead sure thing in making money. He 
receives in addition to his stated sal- 
ary, which may run from three hun- 
dred to six or seven hundred or even 
a thousand dollars a year, free house, 
free garden, practically all his living 
except clothes and groceries, off the 
farm. He can save two-thirds of his 
salary if he will, and by putting this 
out on interest he will be ready when 
an opportune time comes to buy a 
farm of his own and make a third or 
a half payment down. 

An increasing number of our young 
men who have been raised on the farm 
and are now attending our agricultural 
colleges will adopt this mode of life. 
A good many men who have never 
seen an agricultural college, but are 
good farmers and have gone through 
the experience of buying a farm at a 
high price and losing it, will be seek- 
ing position as farm managers, and 
thus undo the mistake which they 
made in going too heavily in debt for 
land in boom times. 

There is nothing to be hoped for 
from what our correspondent describes 
as the shiftless, nomadic class who 
haven’t the ability to become inde- 
pendent. These must ever. be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” until they get a firm grip upon 
their muscle and settle down in some 
one place, with determination to be- 
come, instead of the ruled, rulers of 
men. 

The other system of managing land 
will be practically that of the older 
countries, England for example, where 
there are many thousands of success- 
ful farmers who do not own land and 
do not want to own it. They have in 
one way or another got hold of enough 
money to stock the farm. They are 
skillful farmers, men of very high in- 
telligence, who know how to employ 
labor and get the most out of it, but 
who see more for themselves in raising 
larger crops and producing better live 
stock than in owning land. In other 
words, men who can employ their cap- 
ital to better advantage in managing 
farms, which they lease on a long 
term of years at.a fair rent; and take 
pride in turning over the land to their 
successors in better condition than 
they found it. Some of the most emi- 
nent and successful farmers of the old 
country belong to this class, and we 
believe that this class will increase in 
this country in years to come, and 
that when this occurs the agriculture 
of the country will be of a higher char- 
acter than it is today. England owes 
its superiority in breeding and feeding 
live stock mainly to this class of 
farmers. 
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$50 FOR YOU. 


I have written a book about feeding live stock. 
It tells all I have learned in twenty years, and 
gives an epitome of the experience of more than 
100,000 farmers in making more money from 
their live stock—in getting more good from the 


feed they feed. 
kind you ought to read this book. 
lars to you—and I’ll send it free. 


If you own live stock of an 
It means dok- 
It’s not phi- 


lanthropy on my part, for the book advertises 


Standard 
Stock Food 


The best stock food in the world. The book 


tells why it is the best and proves it. 


I want you 


to read it and tell me what you think of it. 
I Will Give $50 in Gold 


to the man who buys $10 worth of Standard 
Stock Food and writes me the best letter about 


this book and Standard Stock Food, 
August 1, 1904. 


before 
Read the book and see if you 


can’t get the $50. 


N. B.—If 


you follow the advice of the book it 


will be worth hundreds to you, whether you get 


the $50 or not. 


Write to me anyway. I want to 


tell you more about Standard Stock Food. It 
is the Standard. Yours very truly, 





F. E. SANBORN, President 
F. E. Sanborn Co., Omaha. 








THE GET-RICH-QUICK MICROBE. 


Every now and then you will notice 
in the paper how some farmer or 
some class of farmers has been robbed 
of his good, hard earned dollars by 
some. sharper. Sometimes it is by 
offering something exceedingly cheap 
and taking a note, of which the farmer 
does not read the fine print, and which 
turns up at the nearest bank for a 
sum much larger than what the farmer 
expected. At other times he is in- 
duced to invest in gold mines, copper 
mines, rubber plantations, oil wells, 
and what not; and the poor fellow is 
so ashamed of himself that he simply 
pockets the loss and says nothing 
about it. At other times he is caught 
by taking a flyer on the board of trade; 
and the simple ones are sometimes 
caught by a three-card monte trick. 

It is useless to warn farmers against 
these fellows’ schemes, as their name 
is legion. The victims, however, who 
are caught by any of them have in 
some way or other become infected 
with the “get-rich-quick” microbe. The 
bait which every one of these sharpers 
use is that you can get something for 
nothing, or a great deal for a very 
little. When a man gets thoroughly in- 
fected with this microbe he is an easy 
prey for any sharper that may come 
along. His reason and good sense 
seem to have forsaken him and nothing 
except the bitterest kind of experience 
will furnish an anti-toxin to this 
microbe. Even that sometimes fails. 

The only cure is self cure. Get out 
of your head the desire to get rich 
quick. Why should you? The chief 
end of man is not the accumulation of 
surplus riches, but the development 
of character, the formation of a well- 
rounded, evenly developed life. The 
“get-rich-quick” schemes don’t develop 
that kind of character in a man. That 
type of character is developed by good, 
honest work that cheats nobody, 
wrongs nobody, that gives value re- 
ceived for everything obtained. It 
can not be developed by taking short 
cuts in a horse trade or cattle trade, 
but by good, honest work intelligently 
applied. 

No matter what a man’s trade or 
business is, he can, if he has good 
health and uses good iudgment, make 
all the money he really needs, in any 
honest, reputable line of business. 
Even when money is obtained by “get- 
rich-quick” schemes it does a man no 
real good. The man who makes, a 
thousand dollars in a flyer on the 
board of trade is almost certain to 








lose it all the next time, for he seldom 
has sense enough to stop when he has 
made one profitable turn. 

This “get-rich-quick” microbe multi- 
plies in a man with every apparent 
success, and it is only a question of 
time when it will ruin him. Money 
dishonestly gained seldom remains 
with a man, and when it does it is 
almost certain to ruin his children. 
The way to get rich quick is to get 
rich slow. It is only by these com- 
paratively slow processes that endur- 
ing wealth is to be obtained. It is 
the race betwixt the hare and the 
tortoise, of which we old fellows all 
read in our school readers fifty years 
and more ago. 





THE COTTON MAPLE SCALE. 


We are receiving samples of maple 
twigs covered with a cottony sub- 
stance which exudes from a scale ex- 
actly the color of the bark and which 
we have noticed off and on on maple 


tree for thirty years. The cottony sub- 
stance is filled with thousands of eggs 
which will hatch in the course of time 
and the youngsters will distribute 
themselves over the tree and be ready 
for next year’s business. 

We don’t think this is a very seri- 
ous pest, but it would be just as well 
to cut off those branches and burn 
them. Or, if they cover a valuable 
tree, spray them with Paris green or 
Bordeaux mixture. To be perfectly 
honest about it, we don’t believe that 
the destruction of a soft maple tree 
is any great calamity; and if the cot- 
ton scale, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the maple louse, could give notice that 
in the next ten years it would wipe 
out all the soft maples and allow the 
farmers to replace them with ash, hard 
maple, or basswood, we believe it 
would be a great blessing. 


Body Wash. 
When it comes to stiffness and 


soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions. 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
blanket. Sponge the legs and 


put on light bandages, 
Used and endorsed by Adams 
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Express Company. 

Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific forimpure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

5 Y ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” EE. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any- 
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es~ Let Us Send You ~ 


Our Book. 
about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you 4 lot of work and make you a Jotof money—the 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the——— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
a quarter millions sold. Spukes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 42, Quincy, Ills, 
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MODEL FENCE. 
Holds Hog 
It Stands the Strain wv: 
Is made of high carbon spring steel wire. You'll remember 
the good service you get from Medel Fence long after 
you forget the price. 
Farmers and Fence Builders :— i) 

_. SPECIAL:—For short time only—to introduce—we 
will sell you Model Fence, quantities desired, at factory 
price. Write for new Catalogue and prices to-day. 

AMERICAN WIRE FENCE ©0., 
O = 189 LaSalle St., CHIOAGO, 








Buy fence from the makers. 


Advance Fence 


is made right and sold to you 
direct. We allow no agents, ~— 
middlemen or dealers to take part of your money. We 
allow you 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and freight 
aid to your depot. Send at once for Free Fence 
Book telling all about our fencing and giving prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
5818 Old Street, Peoria, Lilinois. 
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GOOD BED SPRINGS 

are made of the same wire as Page Fences. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 45, Adrian, Mich. 
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= ==” AND STOCK 
— SCALES 










lete Scale above the Ground. 
a Joist. Steel Frame. 
Frame 9 Inches High. 


McDonald Bros., Box 722, Pleasant Hil, Mo.) 
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HOWE fii. SCALES 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES 





All kinds and sizes. Com- 
pound beams. Steel frames. 
Adjustable stock racks, Send 
for Catalogues. 

HOWE SCALE OO 
44 Lake Bt, + « « CHICAGO. 
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STANDARD] 


STOCK SCALES 


== =* Adjustable Stock Racks, 

Compound Beams, Accuracy and Durability 

Guaranteed. JACKSON, REA & CO. 
Department “ DES MOINES, IOWA 























200 TONS--ALL, BRAND NEW. 
Can Ship Immediately. 


Sisal 3 
Twine qz@le 


Standard sc. 


Twine 


No re-sacked or earried-over twine. 
Our twines are RELIABLE. Quality 
and strength goaranteed. Ve have 
“SUPERIOR” SISAL (good) and 

STANDARD (Better Value.) 

Samples FREE—Terms Lideral, Too. 

Payable Sept. 1, in 600 Ib. lot or more. 

A. J. CHILD & SON, 
WHOLESALE SupPiy HovssE, 
511 & 613 N. Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
Box lul 








Cured to STAY CURED. Causé@ 
removed. Health restored. At- 
tacks neverreturn. Eat heartily. 
Sleep all night, do anything, go 
anywhere. No further need of medicines. BOOK 
4¥ FREE. Ninety pages, all about Asthmaand Hay 


Fever. P,. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KEEP A FEW HIVES OF BEES. 


Every farmer in. the Mississippi val- 
ley should have a few hives of bees 
(Italians) for the purpose of supplying 
the one pure sweet which can be found 
on the market, nectar of flowers pre- 
pared in the alembic of nature, and 
which every rightly constituted child 
loves above all other sweets. And, 
further, for the purpose of aiding in 
the fertilization of the clovers and 
alfalfa and the fruit trees, thus adding 
to the luxuries and the profits of the 
farm; and, still further, in order that 
the children may have an opportunity 
to study nature, especially insect life. 

You don’t want more than one 
swarm and two hives, or what the old 
country folks call ‘skeps,” to start 
with. These can best be secured in 
knocked down form from dealers who 
keep bee keepers’ supplies, and can 
be set up by the farmer himself. They 
should, of course, have movable frames 
of exactly the same size and therefore 
interchangeable. When you have sup- 
plied yourself with hives put an arti- 
ficial comb starter in each frame, so 
that the bees will build their combs 
straight and save you future trouble. 

When supplied with these go to 
some farmer who has Italian bees and 
buy a top swarm and have them put 
in your hive; or get him to sell you 
two or three frames of brood, mostly 
sealed. Confine these frames in 
small space, take your hive home, and 
set it in a good place, fronting east 
or south. If you buy a swarm you 
should take it home as soon as possi- 
ble and set it as above indicated. 

After the bees have been working 
two or three weeks you should com- 
mence handling them in order to know 
all about the inside of the hive and 
know the difference betwixt a queen 
and a drone and a worker. When the 
hive is well filled and the bees begin 
to hang out you can put on the boxes, 
which are preferably filled with pound 
sections, and secure some fall honey, 
if the season be -good. 

If you are beginning to like the busi- 
ness and wish to increase your bees 
you can lift out a couple of combs from 
the center of the hive, being sure that 
the queen is on one of them, put them 
in your second hive, set this on the 
old stand and remove the old hive a 
few feet away from its former stand. 
Do this in the heat of the day when 
there are comparatively few bees in 
the hive. The bees who are out at 
work will go to the old stand, there 
find their queen and the two sections 
of brood, and will very soon fill up the 
hive with fresh comb, while the bees 
on the new stand, being mostly young 
ones and brood, will develop a queen 
from the eggs remaining in these 
combs, and in an ordinary year will 
make abundant honey for winter 
stores. 

You will think for two or three days 
that you have made a mistake, as you 
will see only an occasional bee passing 
in and out of the hive on the new 
stand, while the hive with two combs 
in it on the old stand will seem to 
have about as many bees as it had 
before. The reason for this is that a 
bee when it starts out to work always 
marks the location and goes to that 
location, whether there be a hive there 
or not. In fact, they can not find their 
way to their hive if it is moved more 
than two or three feet off. It is for 
this reason that we advise farmers 
who buy a swarm from a neighbor to 


have it moved the first day. In fact, 
it were better moved immediately 
after the swarm has entered. If it re- 


mains even two or three hours a num- 
ber of bees will'be lost. Our readers 
have often noticed that bees will re- 
turn to a limb where they lit in a 
swarm the day before, being unable 
to find their way even to their own 
hive. These bees regard that swarm 
located on that limb as their home, and 
when they start out for honey, which 
they do at once, go back to that home, 
and if the swarm has been removed 
are lost. 

Most people, we believe, would keep 
bees if it were not that they are afraid 
of the sting. There are some people 
who have an odor about them that is 
exceedingly offensive to the bee, and 
this kind of people should not under- 
take to keep bees. The great majority 
of people, however, are not offensive 
to these busy little workers, and if the 
owner will keep a good grip on his 
nerves and not get excited or strike 
he can usually handle the bees with- 
out much danger of stings. In fact, 
bees are just like horses and cows 
about the place. They soon get to 
know their owner, provided he is a 
gentleman (or a lady, as the case may 
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The Extra Price May Be All the Profit 


It is not so much raising the wool as selling it that tells the story of profit 
orloss. Very often a little difference in price makes the difference between 


making money and losin 


it. Silberman Bros. handle so much wool, and 


have been so long at it, that they understand the wool situation thoroughly 
andare constantly posted on matters concerning the market. The 
quantity they have for sale attracts the largest buyers and secures the 


best terms. 


The man who controls the big bunch of wool makes his own terms and the 


man with the little bunch takes what 


Silberman Bros. are prepared 


he can get. 
to bunch the big and little lots together and 


You see the difference? 


fet the best price forit all. Consignments, little and big, given the most care- 
ulattention. Low rates of commission, free sacks to those who consign to 


us, freight and insurance paid. 


Send For Our Free Wool Circular 





and write for any information desired. We are always glad to pay prompt 
attention to correspondence concerning wool. 


SILBERMAN BROS., Chicago, Ills. 
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=¥ WANTED---A MILLION POUNDS ¥: 
Guaranise ihe HIGHEST CASH PRICES ‘5,207, recetres. Fg 


ceived by humbug advertisements or circulars. y 


WE FURNISH SACKS FREE TO SHIPPER. 
“==—— SHIP TO THE OLD RELIABLE ——= 


NORTHWESTERN 


) 


‘ 
HIDE & FUR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
WYSE UNCLE SAM SHEEP DIP. 
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be), and are convinced that in his 
fussing around the hive he does not 
mean any harm. Get the confidence 
of the bees and they will not bother 
you. Nor is there any danger in 
handling bees when swarming, pro- 
vided the person who attempts to do 
so is not nervous or excited. Before 
bees start out to swarm at all they 
usually fill themselves up with honey 
and are, like all other well fed per- 
sons, well contented. They are usually 
so full of honey that they could not 
sting if they wanted to. The reason 
for loading themselves up is that it 
may rain the next day and they must 
carry enough to last them until there 
is some good weather. But beware of 
the swarm that comes off in the morn- 
ing before breakfast. There is some- 
thing the matter with that hive. The 
bees have not had their breakfast, thus 
are not full, and are usually cross as 
hornets. Don’t monkey with that 
swarm. The probability is that it 
would not do you any good anyhow. 

There is no living thing about the 
place ‘that is capable of furnishing 
more amusement, more instruction, 
and more value for the money in- 
vested, than a hive of well bred Italian 
bees. 





TESTING GRASS SEED FOR 
ADULTERATION. 


Friends of good seed and good farm- 
ing secured the passage of a law at 
the last session of congress by which 
the secretary of agriculture has been 


authorized to obtain in the open mar- 
ket samples of blue grass, clover, and 
alfalfa, and determine by testing 
whether they have been adulterated 
or misbranded. 

This legislation has not come any 
too soon. There has been in times 
past a great deal of what is known as 
Canada blue grass (poa compressa) 
imported into the blue grass sections 
for the purpose of adulterating the 
Kentucky blue grass (poa pratensis). 
Canada blue grass is not a bad grass 
in itself, and perhaps is superior to 
the Kentucky blue grass on the 
heaviest clay lands. It is later than 
the ordinary blue grass and is just 
coming out in head in the latitude of 
Des Moines as we write( June 17th), 
while the heads of the earlier and 
larger variety of blue grass are turn- 
ing and will be ready to strip in a 
few days. The objection to the Canada 
blue grass when imported from Can- 
ada is that it is liable to contain the 
seeds of the Canada thistle, which 
abounds in that section. Mixing this 
cheaper and less valuable grass with 
the Kentucky blue grass is a species 
of fraud which should be promptly 
punished. There is no objection to 
selling Canada blue grass under its 
own name. 

Equally important is it to secure 








in the open market and test the clover 
seed and alfalfa that is offered for 
sale. Clover seed is not usually mis- 
branded nor intentionally adulterated. 
It is very liable, however, to contain 
some very noxious seeds, such, for 
example, as buck thorn and bracted 
plantain. The seeds of these foul 
weeds closely resemble clover seed, 
and no farmer would intentionally buy 
them. 

One of the great dangers that 
threaten our growing and exceedingly 
important alfalfa industry is the intro- 
duction of dodder. This is a parasitic 
plant which grows on both clover and 
alfalfa. Starting from seed it begins 
to wind around the clover and alfalfa 
which grows near it, strikes its 
tentacles or suckers into the plant, 
then lets go of its hold on the soil 
and lives as a purely parasitic plant, 
utterly destroying @very clover or 
alfalfa plant that gets within its reach. 
It is the octopus or devii fish of the 
alfalfa meadows, and where it is once 
allowed to produce seed and re-seed 
the ground it renders the production 
of alfalfa or clover impossible on that 
land for three or four years. We 
would advise our readers in the alfalfa 
country to keep a sharp lookout in 
their alfalfa fields for the first appear- 
ance. No sample of alfalfa seed 
should be sown without first closely 
examining it for this foul weed; nor 
should any of it be sown without run- 
ning it through a screen that will drop 
out the seeds of dodder with the 
smaller alfalfa seeds. One good thing 
is it can be screened out. 





MORE TROPHIES FOR COLLEGE 
BOYS. 

The Union Stock Yards and Transit 
Company of Chicago has decided to 
offer two new trophies to take the place 
of the Spoor trophy, won permanently 
by the Iowa Agricultural College. 
One of these new trophies will be 
offered for excellence in judging cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, and the other will 
be awarded for judging horses. All of 
these trophies will be offered as prizes 
to students representing the various 
agricultural colleges of the United 
States and Canada at the coming In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago, the first week in December, 
and, in addition, it is expected that 
liberal cash prizes will be offered. 


BIG DROP IN BINDER TWINE 


We are selling the highest grade standard binder 
twine made, shipping it to any address in any quan- 
tity and at a much lower price than deaters can buy 
in car) lots. For our special inside price, our 
guarantee and money refund offer, for our insurance 
proposition against hail or storm, for the lowest 
price, the most liberal binder twine offer that will 
be made this season, cut this notice out and mall it 
to us today and you will hear from us by return mail. 
Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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OVERESTIMATING THE CROPS. 


It is now the season of the year 
when our readers must expect to see 
in all political papers and all the trade 


papers and all the metropolitan papers 
statistics of the wonderful crops 
grown in the Mississippi valley. There 
is every possible motive for exaggera- 
tion. The entire country is beginning 
to understand that its prosperity de- 
pends not so much upon who is presi- 
dent, or what political party controls, 
or what kind of a tariff we have, as 
upon the farm crops of the entire 
country, especially of the south and 
of the Mississippi valley, where the 
great bulk of the crops are grown. 
The railroads depend upon the vol- 
ume of the crop for their business, and 
the railroad business is now one of 
the most important of all lines in the 
entire country. The dealers in stocks 
and bonds all hope for large crops, for 
the railroads will then have plenty of 
business and can earn interest in many 
cases on a large portion at least of 
the actual cost of the road, and divi- 
dends on perhaps another cost repre- 
sented by watered stocks. The entire 
working community is interested in 
having the farmers grow a large 
crop, because this will furnish a mar- 
ket for manufactured products, and 
will give them plenty to do. When 
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matter of speculation so far. There 
is probably an average acreage and 
an average condition, but whether it 
is to be a half crop, a two-thirds crop, 
or a whole crop depends altogether on 
the weather. If we have two to four 
weeks more (depending upon the lIati- 
tude) of cool weather we will have a 
fine wheat crop. If we have the kind 
of weather needed for corn, we will 
have only a moderate wheat crop. 
Once in a while we have cool weather 
till the wheat is ripe and blistering 
hot weather from that on till the corn 
is ripe, and only under these circum- 
stances can we grow a bumper crop 
of both corn and spring wheat in any 
one year. The winter wheat crop is 
the only one that is made as yet and 
therefore the only one of which re- 
liable estimates can. be made. 

We therefore suggest to our readers 
that they make a very considerable 
allowance and to take all the reports 
of the abounding prosperity which is 
in sight with a very large grain of salt. 
Discount them about twenty-five per 
cent and then you will be about right. 
The Mississippi valley is not going 
hungry this year, and, in our opinion, 
will do about its average share in feed- 
ing the hungry nations; but it will not 
do to deceive ourselves as we did last 
year with the idea that we are growing 
bumper crops and then see corn with 





RESIDENCE OF F. G. SCOTT, AURELIA, IOWA. 





the farmer grows a large crop even 
at a moderate price he has plenty of 
money to spend, and spends it or in- 
vests the surplus in land, when he is 
not beguiled into investing it in some 
form of speculation by which he loses 
most of it. There is therefore no large 
interest in the entire country that is 
not anxious for the farmer to grow 
large crops of every kind and thus 
continue the period of prosperity. 


In human nature “the wish is father 
to the thought.” Therefore the esti- 
mates of crops are largely based upon 
wishes and hopes and naturally are 
exaggerated. The farmer often lends 
himelf to this exaggeration by his 
habit of boasting of the large crops he 
is growing on his farm. He likes to 
tell his merchant or the editor of his 
county paper about it, and the editor 
likes to tell what a splendid farmer 
is John Smith, Esq.; and so every year 
of over average yield the crop is 
largely exaggerated, the result being 
a fall in prices, to the injury of the 
man who most of all is entitled to high 
prices. 

For example, this year to read the 
accounts in the papers one would 
imagine that there was the promise 
of superabundance of about everything 
that grows out of the ground. What 
are the facts known locally to every 
farmer and generally to every farmer 
who reads the reports of the weather 
bureaus? Over the entire western 
country the season is from one to two 
weeks late. Grass is late, wheat is 
late, corn is late. There is a reduced 
acreage in winter wheat of about aver- 
age condition, certainly not more, and 
making due allowance for the exagger- 
ations of human nature, there is prob- 
ably somewhat less. There is not at 
best more than an average stand of 
corn. The crop is about ten days late 
and therefore ten days short. In most 
sections the fields are tolerably clean 
and the soil in a fairly good physical 
condition. There is scarcely a possi- 
bility of more than an average crop 
on an increased acreage, but whether 
we are to have half a crop or a two- 
thirds crop or an average crop depends 
altogether on something which no man 
can possibly prophesy. It is simply a 
weather crop from this on. What the 
corn really needs to produce an aver- 
age corn crop is a month or six weeks 
of very hot weather. 

The spring wheat crop is purely a 





an estimated crop of over two billion 
bushels sell at fifty cents per bushel 
on the farm. Bumper crops and fifty- 
cent prices don’t go together. The 
price is a reality, as cattle feeders 
know to their sorrow; but when you 
have that kind of prices for a crop of 
twenty-three hundred miillion bushels 
the statisticians have been guilty of 
“facticide,” or mending facts, or, in 
plain English, drawing on their imagi- 
nation for facts. 





DIP THEM. 


A Norman, Nebraska reader, writes: 

“Can some reader send a remedy for 
my young pigs through the columns 
of your valuable paper? The pigs do 
not thrive. They rub against every- 
thing until they have no hair left, and 
fall away until they are nothing but 
skin and bones.” 

This is clearly a case when dipping 
is needed. See our issue of May 27th 
for instructions for making a dipping 
vat. 





THE HARVEST CARE OF BARLEY. 


There are two different types of 
barley grown in the west—feeding bar- 
ley and malting barley. Feeding bar- 
ley should have as large a per cent of 
protein as possible, malting barley as 
large a per cent of carbohydrates as 
possible. We think the distinction be- 
tween these two types will be much 
more clearly defined in the future than 
in the past; in other words, that farm- 
ers will aim to grow more and more 
a special purpose barley as well as 
a special purpose corn and other 
crops. 

The production of barley is more 
localized than perhaps almost any 
other farm crop, depending somewhat 
on the character of the soil, but even 
more on the education of the farmer 
in the way of growing it. It is a shal- 
low rooted plant, therefore not suitable 
for thirsty lands, nor, on the other 
hand, for soils that have an excess 
of water. It requires a very thor- 


oughly prepared seed bed. It requires 
a light, rich, friable loam; but a good 
crop even here will fail in an ordinary 
season unless the farmer takes the 
proper care of it at harvest time. 

It is more apt to be injured by wet 
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ay, Mr, Farmer! 


Do — know that you are losing a golden oppor- 
tun % if po do not purchase a Kirk Weeder 
and Cultivator this year. A Kirk Weeder and 
Cultivator will by shallow cultivation increas: 
your corn yield from 10 to 20 per cent. Do you know 
what this means? The average yield of corn in the state 
of Iowa during the last five years was 343¢ bushels per 
acre. Shallow cultivation increases the yield from 10 to 
20 per cent, or from 344 to7 bushels per acre. Now. sup 
posing that you raise 50 acres of corn, your yleld will be 
increased from 175 to 350 bushels. Will it not pay you x 
buy one of our implements? “Shallow Cultivation, 
Better Cultivation,” {s our motto. Shallow cultiva 
tion is endorsed by the experiment stations and by the 
leading farmers throughout the country. Write us fo: 
terms and descriptive matter. 








Showing root pruning as done by ordinary culti- 
vators. Also position of KIRK’s WEEDER 
in the ground. 


200 WEST WALNUT STREET, 


KIRK MANUFACTURING CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











Chieftain 21, Stackers 


NO PULLEYS TO WEAR OUT 
ROPE AND INCREASE DRAFT 
Automatic head holds hay against strong winds and delivers it on stack 


Horse has shortest distance to travel and return. Absolutely lightest draf; 
Either mounted or unmounted. We also make best 


LEVER, SWEEP AND REAR HITCH RAKES 


WRITE US 


WESTERN MACHINE COMPANY, ALBIA, IA. 











Stomach worms destroyed. 


Mention this paper. 


Sheep Men, Att 


Nodular a >. 
disease prevented. For this season and 
if order is received in 30 days we will fur- 
nish lowa Viormine for Sheep at one-half 
price. lowa Wormine will positively prevent 
stomach worms and Nodular Disease. 
Easy to feed. Does not have to be fed with 
grain. No drenching. Write us and we 
will explain it to you. Do not put it off. 


lowa Stock Food Gompany, Jeffe 


ention! 
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weather than almost any other grain, 
especially if intended for malting pur- 
poses. Barley that is sprouted is 
utterly unfit for malting and is seri- 
ously injured for feed. If intended for 
sale to the brewers, it should not be 
cut until it is dead ripe. Some farm- 
ers prefer to let it lie two or three 
days in the swath before binding, turn- 
ing it once or twice so that exposure 
to the sunshine gives it a fine color 
and renders the grain mellow. Where 
it is grown in the large way in which 
it is usually grown in the west this 
is impracticable, and hence the best 
way is to wait until it is ripe, but 
not too long if there is a large crop 
to be harvested, then shock it care- 
fully, stack it when dry, allow it to go 
through the sweat, and in thrashing 
don’t allow the machine to be set so 
as to cut the awns too closely, as this 
destroys the germinating value of the 
barley. 

There are a good many sections 
where barley growing for malting pur- 
poses might be made quite profitable 
provided the farmers would take the 
care of it that it imperatively demands. 





SWEDISH SELECT OATS. 


We have had something to say in 
times past as to the importance of 
securing varieties of oats as well as 
other grains adapted to the soil and 
climate of the locality in which they 
are to be grown. The more southern 
part of our territory needs varieties 
of oats of this character, improved 
varieties, varieties that will stand up 
under the somewhat unfavorable con- 
ditions of climate in that part of our 
territory. 

As the whole strength of a news- 
paper lies in its capacity for repetition, 
saying the same thing, if it is the 
right thing to say, over and over again 
until it soaks into the reader, some- 
what as the good wife bastes the tur- 
key on Thanksgiving morning, so we 
call attention just when oats are ready 
to be harvested, to the importance of 
getting a better variety next year, if 
this be not satisfactory. 

For this reason we call attention to 
the Swedish Select oats, introduced by 
the Wisconsin station and sown last 
year by one hundred farmers at the 
suggestion of the station. They re- 
ported an average yield of forty-four 
bushels per acre, as compared with 
thirty-seven and one-half bushels of 
other varieties grown by the same 
farmers. This variety of oats seems 
especially adapted to heavy clay and 
wornout soils, having a great root de- 
velopment that enables it to get plant 








food where the other varieties seem 
to fail. 

What we need in southern Iowa, 
southern and central Illinois, Missouri, 
and eastern Kansas and Nebraska, is 
a short-strawed, heavy-yielding variety 
that will not lodge, and that will be 
as far as possible rust-proof and smut- 
proof. If any of our readers have 
varieties of oats of this kind they will 
confer a great service and bring profit 
to themselves by telling our readers 
all about them. 











Handy Wagon 


Only 25 inches high. Steel Wheels. 

4 inch Tires. Carries ) 
esoes can pull. a 
© furnish any size steel wheel f 

any width, forany axle. Catalogue Ses. 
Empire Mig. Co., Box102C Quincy, Ill. 














Are you fond of 
your face? If so, 
use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for z-cent stamp to pay postage. 


Write for booklet «* How to Shave.’’ 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


e 
| a 
Wi ll a House, Barn, Church, Store,¢ 
Schoolhouse or other structure? 
ou Buy your lumber and finishing ma- 

terials by wholesaleandsavemoncy, . 
time and worry. Write us about 

_ Ut, no matter where you live, 


PARTIES MOVING 


TO THE COAST 


Will do well to call or write and get our rates 
Cars loading frequently. 


MERCHANTS’ TRANSFER CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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BABY BEEF AT THE FORT HAYS 
BRANCH EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, FORT HAYS, KAN. 

The first experiment in stock feed- 
ing at the branch Kansas Experiment 
Station, in Ellis county, has just been 
completed. It consisted in a trial of 
native feed in the production of baby 
peef. Last fall fifty-six heifer calves 
of about the same grade were bought 
so that seven lots of eight calves each 
could be put on feed. Owing to de- 
lays in completing sheds and yards 
they were not put to feed until De- 
cember 2ist. The stock was of good 
quality, being mostly grade Herefords 
and Short-horns, and were cut out into 
lots of as near even weight and quality 

as was possible. 

At first very little grain was fed, 
the amount being gradually increased 
for two months until they were receiv- 
ing full feed, but from the beginning 
they were given all the roughness 
they would readily clean up. Upon 
arriving at the full feeding period 
they were fed twice a day what grain 
and hay they would eat up clean. The 
seven lots were fed as follows: 

Lot 1, corn and alfalfa hay; Lot 2, 
barley and alfalfa; Lot 3, wheat and 
alfalfa; Lot 4, corn and sorghum; Lot 
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the same market as the others were 
sold on for 4% cents per pound. 

A bulletin will be published later 
giving the experiment in detail and 
its accompanying results. 





SABBATH WORKING. 


A correspondent writes us as 
follows: 

“Can a man be prosecuted for work- 
ing on the Sabbath such as working 
in the fields or carpentering; or if a 
man keeps the Sabbath on Saturday 
does that give him the right to work 
on Sunday?” 

A person can undoubtedly be prose- 
cuted for working on the Sabbath if 
his neighbors should see fit to put the 
law in force. If, however, he is a 
Seventh Day Adventist and keeps Sab- 
bath on Saturday, we doubt whether 
the prosecution wouid lie. 

The Sabbath is an institution in it- 
self apart from the day on which it 
is observed and persons who con- 
scientiously believe, as many do, that 
it is properly observed on Saturday, 
should not be prosecuted even if the 
law permits. This, however, does not 
excuse a man who has no conscien- 
tious convictions on this point and 
then violates the Sabbath as kept on 
Sunday under the pretext that he did 
not work on Saturday. The great 




















ONE WAY TO GIVE THE BULL EXERCISE, 





5, corn and prairie hay; Lot 6, corn 
and oats straw; Lot 7, mixed feed of 
all grains and hay fed other lots. The 
grain was all ground medium fine and 
the lots getting corn were fed corn 
and cob meal up to the last three 
weeks, when straight corn meal was 
given them. The feed was of good, 
ordinary quality, and was all grown on 
the station farm. The accompanying 
table _gives the results of the 182 
days’ feeding, the first column of fig- 
ures giving the daily gain in pounds 
per head, the second column the num- 
ber of pounds of grain required to 
make 100 pounds gain, and the third 
column the number of pounds of hay 
required to make 100 pounds gain: 


Corn and alfalfa........ 1.85 545 388 
Barley and alfalfa...... 1.62 519 421 
Wheat and alfalfa......1.56 404 432 
Corn and sorghum...... 1.23 715 592 


Corn and prairie hay...1.43 641 381 
Corn and oats straw....1.37 717 354 
TREIOS DOO 6 6:6:6.0:0000-6% 1.80 473 414 





*One-third each of all grains and one- 
fourth each of different hays. 


It will be readily seen for the fore- 
going that the alfalfa hay makes a 
great difference in the amount of grain 
required. This experiment shows a 
gain for alfalfa of from $2.50 to $4.00 
per head over sorghum, prairie hay, 
or straw. The barley and wheat made 
avery good showing also. The lot re- 
ceiving the mixed feed fed the best 
and made a very cheap gain. 

It was expected that all the lots 
would be sold on their merits. How- 
ever, a few in some of the lots were 
not in first-class condition so but 
thirty-six head were sold. These were 
Shipped to the ‘Kansas City stock 
yards and sold on a steagy market 
June 23d. The price brought was 5 
cents per pound, the calves weighing 
700 pounds at time of sale. 

The average weight of the fifty-six 
head at the close of the experiment 
Was 687 pounds. The thirty-six ani- 
mals ggld averaged 725 pounds at the 
Station’ when loaded, which was thirty- 
eight pounds above the average of all. 
The cost of the calves at the beginning 
of the experiment was $13.50 per head, 
and the thirty-six marketed netted the 
Station $3 each. It was the opinion of 
commission men that.the twenty head 
kept at the station would have sold on 





majority of Christians observe their 
Sabbath on Sunday, believing that to 
he the day on which Christ arose from 
the dead. Others, who believe that 
Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, is the 
proper day, are entitled with the Jews 
to liberty of conscience. 





OF INTEREST TO WESTERN 
STOCKMEN. 


In compliance with the request of 
the National Live Stock Association, 
President Roosevelt has appointed a 
commission to investigate the condi- 
tions upon the western ranges. This 
commission will meet at the head- 
quarters of the association, 211 Quincy 
building, Denver, Colorado, on August 
3d, 4th, and 5th. It consists of Hon. 
W. A. Richards, commissioner of the 
general land office; Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, chief forester; and Hon. F. 
H. Newell, chief of the geological sur- 
vey. It will investigate the conditions 
existing in the arid and semi-arid 
states, in so far as grazing lands and 
forest reserves are concerned. It is 
expected to report to the president be- 
fore congress convenes next December, 
and it is hoped that this report will 
bring about an amicable adjustment 
between the stockmen, the farmers, 
and the government. It will be seen 
therefore that this meeting of the com- 
mission is of greatest importance, and 
western stockmen, whose interests are 
largely at stake in this matter, should 
see to it that their side of the case 
is fully presented. 





CHEAT IN OATS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A reader of Wallaces’ Farmer has 
requested me to ask you what causes 
cheat, or, as some call it, chess, in 
small grain. Last fall some parties 
here sowed what is called “winter 
oats,” and the crop now shows almost 
all cheat with a few oats in protected 
spots. There have been a good many 
theories advanced, but this is the first 
time cheat has been known to come 
up in oats. These winter oats are a 
new thing here.” 

Many people believe that wheat and 
oats turn into cheat when the condi- 
tions are right. Investigation has 
thoroughly demonstrated, however, 
that cheat is a plant separate and dis- 
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tinct from any other plant, and that 
when it appears in small grain it is 
because the seed was either in the 
ground or was sowed with the -small 
grain. In this case there was evi- 
dently a large amount of cheat seed 
in the oats, and when the oats winter 
killed it gave the cheat just the op- 
portunity to make a fine growth, which 
it has proceeded to do. 





LIVE STOCK AT ST. LOUIS. 


The final edition of the premium list 
of the live stock department of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is now 
being issued and sent to all breeders 
who are interested. A grand total of 
almost half a million dollars is being 
offered in prizes for this live stock 
show, the exact figures being $438,- 
702.25. It is divided as follows: 
Horses, $115,730.00; cattle, $105,106.25; 
sheep, over $50,000,00; swine, over 
$47,000.00; poultry, pigeons, and pet 
stock, over $22,000.00; dogs and cats, 
over $15,000.00. 

The balance is made up of special 
prizes on all kinds of live stock. Never 
before has such a large sum been hung 
up for live stock exhibits, and if the 
St. Louis show does not bring out the 
greatest exhibition of live stock the 
world has ever seen it will be the fault 
of the breeders and not of the 
management. 

The complete prize list can be ob- 
tained by anyone who desires it and 
who will write to Chas. F. Mills, Chief 
of Department of Live Stock, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, Missouri. 





SPEED OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The Iowa legislature enacted an 
automobile law last winter which went 
into effect July 3d. It limits the 
speed of automobiles on country roads 
to twenty miles an hour, and requires 
each owner of an automobile to 
register his machine with the secre- 
tary of state and get a number and 
license. The number is required to 
be displayed on the machine while 
in use. In case he has any reason for 
complaint the farmer should note the 
number of the machine. He can then 
ascertain the owner by communicating 
with the secretary of state. 





CATTLE DIPPING TANK. 


An Iowa subscriber asked for direc- 
tions for making a dipping tank for 
cattle: The cattle dipping tank is of 
the same general shape as the hog 
dipping tank illustrated in our issue 
of May 27th, but is made of two-inch 
stuff and has three girts or ribs on 
each side instead of but one. The 
manner of making one of these tanks 
is described in Bulletin 74 of the Ne- 
braska Experiment Station, as follows: 

The vat is 24 feet long and 46 inches 
wide at the top, 9 feet high and 18 
inches wide at the bottom. The slide 
is 24 inches wide and 90 inches long. 
The entering of the vat is at the 6- 
foot or liquid line, thus avoiding the 
splash and the danger of the animals 
being injured. The latter end of: the 
vat is 15 feet long and well cleated, 
making it easy for the animal to walk 
up. The top rib is 4x4 inches, and 
the others made of 2x6-inch stuff. 
Make the vat of 2-inch lumber. 

After it is constructed go over it 
inside carefully and fill up any open- 
ings with oakum. The slide should be 
covered with galvanized iron and kept 
wet when in use. The chute leading 
up to the vat should be 32 feet long. 
The material necessary for construct- 


ing a vat of this size is 550 feet of 
2x12 tank lumber, 100 feet of 2x6 yel- 
low or white pine, 80 feet 4x4, and 64 
feet 3x4. It will hold 1,520 gallons of 
water when filled to the depth of six 
feet. 

Most of our readers will find it more 
satisfactory, and probably fully as 
cheap, to purchase the galvanized iron 
tanks now on the market. They can 
be secured through any of the firms 
who advertise dipping preparations in 
our columns. 





HAY ROPE—SMUT—WARBLES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of June 17th were 
some suggestions for taking the twist 


out on the grass in a heavy dew will 
do it. 

Some time ago you spoke of smut 
in corn and said the experiment sta- 
tions had decided it was caused by 
injury to the stalk. I came to that 
conclusion ten or twelve years ago 
while raising corn in New Hampshire. 
There if a horse stepped on a hill or 
a stalk and bruised it it would almost 
invariably produce a smutted ear. 

I think a certain experiment station 
had better revise its bulletin on war- 
bles in cattle. If they are produced 
by a diminutive heel-fly—invisible to 
the man with the milk pail—and taken 
into the stomach, why does greasing 
the old cow’s back in the summer pre- 
vent their appearance the next spring? 

I asked a butcher if he had. ever 
skinned beeves, and to give me his 
opinion as to how the warbles got into 
their backs. He said for six years 
he had done nothing else but skin 
beeves, that he could not say how the 
grubs got there, but would say. they 
were always in the back—never in the 
meat. JOHN EDWARDS. 

Adair county, Iowa. 





OUR FRONT PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 

The group of steers on our front page 
this week are a representative type of 
those in demand for the export trade. 
The load in question were branded grade 
Herefords fed by Judd & Co., of Peca- 
tonica, Illinois, and sold in Chicago re- 
cently through the well known known 
commission firm of Clay, Robinson & Co., 
at $6.55 per hundredweight, averaging 
1,229 pounds each. They were bought for 
export alive. It is interesting to note 
that these steers were purchased on the 
Kansas City market by Messrs. Judd as 
feeders through the same commission 
firm by whom they were sold at $4.25 per 
hundredweight on February 15th last. 
They were on full feed only one hundred 
days, and proved quite a profitable in- 
vestment. 





We are advised by Milne Bros., breeders 
of Shetland ponies at Monmouth, Illinois, 
that a colt was foaled on their farm re- 
cently which breaks all records, measur- 
ing but seventeen inches in height and 
weighing scarcely eighteen pounds. 
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WHEAT JOINT WORMS. 


A Fremont, Iowa, subscriber sends 
us a sample of wheat, the heads of 
which are all dead, but in the first 
joint of which he reports finding a 
small worm. We were unable to find 
them in the samples sent us, but we 
have been watching these insects for 
three or four years, and therefore may 
be presumed to have made their ac- 
quaintance. 

Close examination will discover sam- 
ples in almost every wheat field every 
year. It will be found also in rye, 
and we have rarely seen a field of 
Early Java wheat in which there were 
not more or less of them, sometimes 
as high as three or four per cent of 
the crop. This is one of the wheat 
joint worms, which one we are not 
able to say without seeing the insect 
itself. The life history is given by 
Professor Sanderson in his valuable 
work “Insects Injurious to Staple 
Crops,” as follows: 

“Injury—During mid-summer, short- 
ly before harvest, many of the ripen- 
ing ears of wheat are seen to topple 
over and fall to the ground, owing to 
the breaking of the stalk, which has 
beer weakened at one of the joints. 
Upon examination several small gall- 
like cavities will be found fractured 
at the broken joint, and at other 
joints will be found small round holes 
leading to some of these empty cells. 
Now and then one will be found occu- 
pied by a small larva or pupa, the 
cause of all the mischief. Very often 
this injury becomes quite serious, 
affecting the crop much as does that 
of the Hessian fly, though late in the 
season, and is often mistaken for the 
work of that species. The joint 
worms, however, are larvae of small 
hymenopterous insects which were at 
first supposed to be parasitic upon 
the Hessian fly, as they belong to a 
family (the Chalcididae) most of the 
members of which are parasites of 
other insects. They differ from the 
flies in having four wings instead of 
two, and in many other structural 
points, belonging to the same order 
as the bees, ants, and wasps. 

“Two species are commonly in- 
jurious, the wheat joint-worm (Isosoma 
tritici Fitch) and another species of 
the same genus, more popularly known 
as the wheat straw-worm (Isosoma 
grande Riley). The adults of the 
Isosoma tritici are small black flies 
from one-eighth to three-sixteenths of 
an inch in length, and with wings ex- 
panding about one-fourth of an inch. 
The larvae are yellowish white with 
the tips of the jaws brown, of about 
the same length as the fly. 

“Life History—The larvae of Isosoma 
grande are much the same; but while 
the former species has but a single 
brood each season, this is double- 
brooded. The summer brood is similar 
to that of tritici, but the spring brood 
is peculiar in that the females are 
much smaller and almost wingless, so 
that the pest is spread only by the 
later brood. The larvae of the tritici 
hibernate over winter in the wheat 
stubble, coming to maturity in June, 
and the next brood feeds upon volun- 
teer wheat and the fall planting. 
Isosoma “grande,” however, passes 
the winter in the pupal state, also in 
the stubble. From them the wingless 
females emerge in early spring and 
place their eggs upon the young wheat, 
usually on or near the growing head. 
These become mature in June, and 
from them the winged females develop. 
Singularly, there are no males in this 
brood, they appearing only in the 
spring, while in the summer brood 
the females are so large and robust 
that they were at first mistaken for 
a separate species. These deposit 
their eggs in or near the joints of the 
straw, more frequently the second be- 
low the head, becoming full grown by 
fall and passing the winter in the 
stubble as pupae. The two species 
may also be separated by their manner 
of injuring the straw. The joint-worm 
(tritici) makes more or less apparent 
galls in the walls of the culm, while 
the straw-worm (grande) forms no 
gall and fewer individuals infest a 
straw. 

“Owing to their small size and re- 
tiring habits these little parasites of 
the wheat plant—and they also infest 
barley and rye—are not often observed, 
or their injuries are charged against 
the Hessian fly, and not until they do 
unusual and severe injury is the dif- 
ference in the method of their attack 
from that of the fly noticed. 

“Remedies—Owing to the fact that 
the straw-worm is spread only by the 
summer brood, a simple rotation of the 
crop will keep them largely under con- 
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trol. However, as both species pass 
the winter in the stubble, most of them 
may be killed by burning the stubble 
in fall and winter.” 

Nothing can be done with these 
pests at present, but it would be well 
to follow Professor Sanderson’s sug- 
gestion and burn the stubble. 





THE DISINFECTING POWER OF 
COAL TAR DIPS. 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station 
has been conducting what appears to 
be a pretty thorough experiment in 
determining the disinfecting power of 
coal tar dips as compared with car- 
bolic acid solutions and kerosene emul- 
sion. The experiment was conducted 
entirely in the laboratory and with 
the germs of hog cholera, swine 
plague, anthrax, and various other 
wicked germs. We have no space to 
go into this experiment in detail, as 
the details would be much more inter- 
esting to the scientist than to the 
plain, every-day farmer. 

The station suggests that on every 
farm some remedy or _ preventive 
should always be on hand for the 
various forms of skin diseases, barb 
wire cuts, surgical operations, etc. It 
has this in general to say for these 
various coal tar preparations such as 
Zenoleum, Cremoline, Lincoln Dip, 
Car-Sul, Moore’s Hog Remedy, and 
Chloro-Naptoleum: That they are not 
irritating and may be used in wounds 
or sores without injury to the tissue, 
and especially as a preventive of such 
diseases as hog cholera, swine plague, 
and glanders, which may be contract- 
ed in pens or stables which are not 
exposed to the disinfection of drying 
and sunlight. It regards them as bet- 
ter than chemicals except in small 
enclosures such as chicken runs, etc. 

The tables show that a one per cent 
solution of any of these preparations 





when used in the laboratory will do 
the business quite effectively, but that 
in farm operations not less than a 
two per cent solution should be used; 
that is, one gallon of any of these dips 
to 49 gallons of water, and larger 
amounts in the same _ proportion: 
while for small amounts one ounce of 
the dip should be used for three pints 
of water. Their general conclusions 
are as follows: 

“When the various coal tar dips 
were used in a one per cent solution 
they were effective disinfectants in 
laboratory experiments, but in pr! 
tical work at least a two per < 
solution should be used. 

“They were equally as good and in 
some of the tests proved to be -be r 
disinfectants than carbolic acid when 
used in the same strength. 

“The coal tar dips tested are 1 
poisonous and are not irritating to 
the skin or when used in wounds. As 
compared to carbolic acid, they were 
certainly as effective, are chea 
and are not so dangerous to us¢ 

“The coal tar preparations te 
are not only good disinfectants 
are also good deodorizers.” 





MILK WEED. 


We have had a number of letiers 
asking if there is any way of getting 
rid of the milk weed, which we n« 
this year is exceedingly abundan 
grain and corn fields. We do 
know of any way of disposing of this 
troublesome weed except strangulation 
or by keeping its leaves from ha' ng 
access to the air. Putting the land 
down in pasture will help greatly. 
grass roots occupy the ground so com- 
pletely that the milk weed starts wi 
some difficulty, and when started can 
be kept down by mowing. Late oats 
give the milk weed the best of ll 
chances to develop and mature its 
seed. 
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Bran, Shorts, Middl , Cracked Corn, Chop, Low 

Grade Flour Otl Meal, tton Seed Milli—wholesale. 
om FLOUR AND FEED CO. 

Dent. WF . 204 W. 8. 7th 8t.. Des Moines. Towa, 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK 


Car-Sul is a Non-= Poisonous, 
Coal Tar, Disinfectant Dip 
of unusual strength and efficiency, simply 
mixed with water, 2 parts to 100 and used 
on Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Goats 
and Poultry with dip-tank, spray or sprink- 
ler, will quickly Kill Lice, Ticks, 
Germs and all Vermin; cure 
Mange, Scurvy and Measles. 


CAR’SUL DIP 


IS GUARANTEED. 
Not to injure eyes, sKin or hair, 
Is valuable in a hundred ways around 
house and barn; our [ree book tells all 
about it and gives price of dip tanks. 
Send for copy. 

For sale at dealers or direct, $1.50 per gal: a 
prepaid. Lower price in quantities. 


Moore Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


1501-1503 Genesee St,, Kansas City, Mo, 


PREVENTS DISEASE 
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- The Hog. 


Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
management are cordially invited. 














AN ELASTIC CONTRACT. 

Mr. W. H. McWilliams, of Sac 
county, Iowa, sends us copy of a con- 
tract which is issued by a firm hav- 
ing headquarters at Paton, Iowa, for 
selling a hog cholera preventive. Mr. 
McWilliams writes: 

‘I bought some of this preventive 
and supposed it was fully guaranteed 
by this contract. The parties were 
recommended to me by a person whom 
I thought knew what he was talking 
about. I lost my pigs by cholera. I 
notified the firm at the time the pigs 
were taken sick, but never received 
any answer to the letter, and did not 
hear from them until the note which 
I gave came due. Then I received a 
letter from them which indicates to 
me that the whole thing is a fraud.” 

The contract which Mr. McWilliams 
sends us reads as follows: 

“This is to certify that W. H. Mc- 
Williams has this day bought four 
hundred pounds of hog cholera pre- 
ventive, and should he lose any hogs 
by disease before March 1, 1904, he 
does not have to pay for the food he 
has given them, if fed according. to 
directions. If hogs are taken sick 
notify us.” 

The wording of this contract is not 
clear, but the understanding of Mr. 
McWilliams, and doubtless of other 
parties who purchased, was that it guar- 
anteed the medicine as a preventive 
of cholera, and if the hogs to which 
it was fed contracted the disease no 
money was asked for the medicine. 
The note which Mr. McWilliams gave 
was placed in a bank for col- 
lection, and when it came due he did 
not pay it on the ground that the 
contract had not been fulfilled. He 
sends us a letter which he received 
from the parties who sold the food, 
which reads as follows: 

“We just received a letter from the 
Farmers’ National Bank of Odebolt 
and was surprised to hear you had 
not paid your note, I suppose holding 
off on that contract. Well, I can ex- 
plain that contract to you so you can 
understand it. It reads this way: 

“‘This is to certify that Mr. W. H. 
McWilliams has this day bought four 
hundred pounds of Eureka Hog Chol- 
era preventive, and should he lose any 
of his hogs before a certain date, he 
does not have to pay for the food 
given them, if fed according to direc- 
tions.’ 

“Now, it says in the contract that 
you have bought four hundred pounds 
of food, and you gave a promissory 
note for it, calling for value received, 
which you got. And it says should 
you lose any hogs with disease before 
a certain date, you do not have to 
pay for the food you have given them. 
That means for the food you gave the 
hogs that died, and if you fed the food 
according to directions. If your hogs 
were well you should have fed them 
one large measure every other day in 
slop water, and if your hogs were sick 
you should have fed them a measure- 
ful every day. So you had better go 
up to Odebolt and pay your note like 
aman, and you will save trouble and 
cost.” 

On May 10th we wrote to the manu- 
facturers of this medicine asking for 
information concerning it, but up to 
the present date, June ist, we have 
not heard from them. We advise our 
readers to exercise caution in signing 
contracts of this kind, and especially 
caution them against signing notes 
which do not form part of the con- 
tract. If a manufacturer is willing to 
guarantee his medicine he ought to be 
willing to make the guarantee a part 
of the note. A refusal to do this is 
sufficient ground for suspecting his 
good faith. 





ALFALFA FOR HOG PASTURE. 


A correspondent of Osceola county, 
Iowa, writes us that he has nothing 
but timothy pasture for his hogs, and 
wishes to know whether in our judg- 
ment alfalfa would be a success in 
that part of the country on good land 
with good surface drainage. 

We have, as our readers well know, 
never urged alfalfa as a general pas- 
ture or even as a meadow crop in the 
greater portion of the country lying 
east of the Missouri river. There is 
a strip along the Missouri river on 
what is known as the Missouri river 
bottom and also on the bottoms of 
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FOR GATTLE THAT WIN. 


We are offering special cash prizes for winning cattle 
at St. Louis World’s Fair, fitted on a ration balanced 


with Buffalo Gluten Feed. 


A large number of the most prominent breeders in 


the corn belt are feeding for our specials, because they 


know that Buffalo Gluten Feed is the safest, most 


wholesome and economical concentrated feed they 


can buy. 


Write for our special offer to Breeders and Feeders. 


Address 


& 
Department K 
THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











the Sioux and other streams emptying 
into the Missouri, and in many sec- 
tions of the higher lands largely com- 
posed of loess, or the peculiar soil 
which prevails along the entire west- 
ern border of Iowa for some distance 
inland. In the rest of the state we 
do not think alfalfa will prove superior 
to the common varieties of clover and 
will not fit well into the rotation, and 
there will be very great difficulty in 
an ordinary season in curing the first 
crop of hay. P 

We have not by any means gone 
wild on alfalfa and have been disposed 
to criticise some agricultural teachers 
both at institutes and through the 
papers who have unqualifiedly urged 
farmers to grow alfalfa largely. While 
this is true, we believe that there is 
no plant grown, not even clover, that 
will be so valuable for hog pastures 
as alfalfa. This year, for example, 
the grasses of all kinds are short and 
hogs have had no pasture to speak 
of until the last week, and not too 
much even now. The farmers, how- 
ever, who have alfalfa hog pastures 
have the greatest abundance of the 
very best kind of pasture a hog can 
have. The alfalfa is now a foot high 
and has furnished the very best of 
pasture for hogs for the last month. 


We would therefore advise our cor- 
respondent to start even yet a hog 
pasture for next year, but if for any 
reason he is delayed much longer we 
would say to put the field in some 
other crop—fodder corn, sorghum, or 
millet—then this fall plow the ground 
thoroughly and deep and next spring 
seed it down for hog pasture. If it 
can be done this spring it should be 
done as soon as possible. 

We would not plow this spring more 
than four inches if the land is sod, 
and then would disk, lapping half, 
cross-disk, harrow, and cross-harrow. 
If the land is cornstalk ground we 
would not plow but disk and harrow 
until it is like a garden. Then sow 
the alfalfa seed broadcast and harrow 
and cross-harrow again, aiming to fill 
up any irregularities in the surface 
and have as near as possible a uniform 
surface with no swales or hollows in 
it in which the water can stand dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mow this as soon as the weeds ap- 
pear and threaten to smother out the 
young alfalfa. It will require mowing 
about three times during the summer, 
Do not allow anything under any cir- 
cumstances to pasture on it. Next 
year you have the best chance of get- 
ting a first-class hog pasture of which 
you will be proud as long as it lasts, 
which may be three, five, or ten years. 
The time will come in all the country 
east of the Missouri river that the 
farmer who does not have an alfalfa 
hog pasture will consider himself un- 
fortunate. 

Why do we recommend plowing only 
the average depth if sown this spring 
and plowing very deep if the intention 
is to sow next year? If land of the 
character we have in Iowa were 





plowed deeply this late in the season, 
it would be difficult to secure’ the 
proper capillary action of the soil 
which is necessary to success with 
alfalfa. This can be done much more 
easily with shallow plowing than it 
can with deep, and where the the land 
has been in corn last year we would 
disk instead of plow. 

The reason we advise plowing this 
fall if it is the intention to sow next 
year is because the deeper the land is 
plowed the better success may be ex- 
pected. The freezing and thawing and 
the fall and winter and spring rains 
will establish capillary connection 
much more easily and more perfectly 
than can be done by cultivation. 

Alfalfa should not be sown before 
the 15th of April in the latitude of 
northern Iowa, and the ist of May 
would be better. It may be sown any 
time in May provided there is suffi- 
cient moisture. in the ground to secure 
germination. From fifteen to twenty 
pounds is sufficient if sown broadcast. 

If the sowing is to be done next 
year the nitrifying bacteria, which can 
be had on application, should be 
secured from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





C.&N. HOME- C.&N. W. 
SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 

Every first and third Tuesday to vari- 
ous points in Alabama,  Assinboia, 
Canadian Northwest, Colorado, Michigan, 
Minnesota, ‘Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, 
also other western and northwestern 
states, after August list. Full informa- 
tion at C. & N. W. ticket office, 401 Wal- 
nut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GASOLINE 
Stationary, 
Portable 
and 
Pumping 


Ask for cir- 
cular of our 
“Beat ’Em 
All” Pumper 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY 
WATERLOO, IOWA 

















Weber Gasoline Engines 


power at least expense and in form 
to small or large exposes 

thing fre trom the 2 246 horse Jr. to h, p. re eh wit 

money earners, built to last, absolute in safety. No 

skilled engineer or license uired. Any —— 

gent person can operate. Lrable to steam f 

many reasons, Catalog shows why. Write for it. 


WEBER CAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO., ~ 
Box 505, Kanses City, Me. 
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FEEDING CHICKS. 

For feed for young chicks we make 
bread by mixing three parts corn meal, 
one part wheat bran, and one part 
wheat middlings or flour, with skim- 
milk or water, mixing it very dry, and 
salting as usual for bread. It is baked 
thoroughly, and when well done if it 


is not dry enough so as to crumble, it 
is broken up and dried out in the oven 
and then ground in a mortar or mill. 
The infertile eggs are hard boiled and 
ground shell and all, in a sausage mill. 
About one part of ground egg and four 
parts of the bread crumbs are rubbed 
together until the egg is well divided. 
This bread makes up about one-half of 
the food of the chicks until they are 
five or six weeks old. Eggs are always 
used with it for the first one or two 
weeks, and then fine sifted beef scrap 
is mixed with the bread. 

It may be that the bread is not necs- 
sary and that something else is just 
as good. We have tried many other 
foods, including several of the mest 
highly advertised prepared dry chicken 
foods, but as yet have found nothing 
that gives us as good health and 
growth as the bread fed in connection 
with dry broken grains. 

When the chicks are first brought 
to the brooders bread crumbs are 
sprinkled on the floor of the brooder 
among the grit, and in this way they 
learn to eat, taking in grit and food at 
the same time. After the first day 
the food is given in tin plates, four to 
each brooder. The plates have low 
edges, and the chicks go onto them 
and find the food readily. After they 
have had the food before them for 
five minutes the plates are removed. 
As they have not spilled much of it, 
they have little left to lunch on ex- 
cept what they scratch for. In the 
course of a few days light wooden 
troughs are substituted for the plates. 
The bottom of the trough is a strip 
of half inch board, two feet long and 
three inches wide. Laths are nailed 
around the edges. The birds are fed 
four times a day in these troughs until 
they outgrow them, as follows: Bread 
and egg or scraps early in the morn- 
ing; at half past nine o’clock dry 
grain, either pin-head oats, crushed 
wheat, millet seed, or cracked corn. 
At one o’clock dry grain again, and 
the last feed of the day is of the 
bread with egg or scraps. 

Between the four feeds in the pans 
or troughs, millet seed, pin-head oats, 
and fine cracked corn, and later whole 
wheat, are scattered in the chaff on 
the floor for the chicks to scratch for. 
This makes them exercise, and care 
is taken that they do not find the food 
too easily. 

One condition is made imperative in 
our feeding. The food is never to re- 
main in the troughs more than five 
minutes before the troughs are cleaned 
or removed. This insures sharp appe- 
tites at meal time, and guards against 
inactivity which comes from over feed- 
ing. 

Charcoal, granulated bone, oyster 
shell and sharp grit are always kept 
by them, as well as clean water. 
Mangolds are cut into slices, which 
they soon learn to peck. When the 
grass begins to grow they are able to 
get green food from the yards. If 
the small yards are worn out before 
they are removed to the range, green 
cut clover or rape is fed to them. 

After the chickens are moved to the 
range they are fed in the same man- 
ner, except that the morning and even- 
ing feed is made of corn meal, mid- 
dlings and wheat bran, to which one- 
tenth as much beef scraps is added. 
The other two feeds are of wheat and 
cracked corn. One year we fed double 


THE HATGH-ALL 
INGUBATOR 


isan honest bargain and will stand inspection. Hand- 
some hard-oil sh and 14 oz. solid copper tank, 
boiler and lamp. Send for descriptive vookiet. 


Hebron Incubator Go., 


HEBRON, NEBRASKA 
Lee’s ilce Killer i.crecce®, 0 


use — simply applied 
for poultry, on bedding or rubbing-poste for 
hogs. Easily obtained. Sold by druggists. 
Send for catalogue. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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Ess from large fancy females and 92) 
erels, $2. per 15; from main flock ¢1. 
100. Stock unexcelled. H. N. Wahl, 
te, 5. 
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the amount of scraps all through the 
growing season and had the April and 
May pullets well developed and laying 
through September and October. To 
our sorrow they nearly all moulted 
in December, and that month and Jan- 
uary were nearly bare of eggs.—From 
Bulletin No. 100 Main Experiment 
Station. 





DISPOSING OF POULTRY 
PRODUCTS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. H. DeCourcy, a poultry expert 
at Dublin, Ireland, has been contribut- 
ing to Farm Poultry articles bearing 
upon the poultry industries of the 
United Kingdom, and in a late article 
describes hampers and how they are 
made up. In this he discusses how 


country people work up a trade for 


hampers containing chickens, fresh 
eggs, fresh cream, honey, or any of 
the perishable products of the farm. 
This trade is well known to any one 
familiar with Ireland and is as a rule 
satisfactory to both parties, offering a 
remunerative market to the small 
farmer and giving to the consumer a 
better class of goods at less cost than 
can be secured from the dealers in 
these products. The editor of Farm 
Poultry, discussing Mr. DeCourcy’s 
article, sees a good many objections 
to the hamper industry in this country 
when applied to poultry and poultry 
products alone, the objections being 
chiefly those of transportation rates. 
After discussing the objections he 
says: 

“But if we apply the idea in another 
way it begins to be applicable to pre- 
sent conditions. If instead of having 
only poultry and eggs to sell, the poul- 
tryman becomes a small farmer, fruit 
grower, and gardener, he might easily 
be able to sell produce to a very sub- 
stantial amount once or twice a week 
to each and every customer. As has 
been shown a number of times in the 
past year (and we hope will be illus- 
trated many times in the future), a full 
and economical use of the resources 
of a farm—particularly a small farm— 
requires a combination of poultry and 
other interests. As is indicated above, 
such combination also makes the op- 
portunity to dispose of the articles of 
each class produced at the highest pos- 
sible price for each and every one. 
Thus, suppose a man stops at a house 
with a load of eggs and poultry. He 
can supply just two wants of that 
family, but if his load contained such 
other produce as cream, butter, skim- 
milk, buttermilk, fruits, and vegetables 
of various kinds he not only could 
sell more stuff to each customer, but 
could sell to a much larger proportion 
of the families along his route, and 
thus keep it compact.” 

Farm Poultry has not hit upon the 
chief fact which makes the hamper 
industry popular in Ireland. The 
higher prices at which farmers could 
work up a market for really high grade 
articles in perishable products in our 
cities would overcome in a measure 
the higher transportation charges the 
farmer in this country must pay, but 
in Ireland the farmer has the parcels 
post system. By this system he can 
send a parcel weighing up to eleven 
pounds at very low rates with the 
postoffice carrier for his servant, who 
delivers at the door the parcels trans- 
mitted by mail, while the railways pro- 
vide vans for the delivery of perish- 
able products consigned by rail. The 
charge for delivery if any is but a few 
pence at the utmost. The drawback 
to the hamper trade in this country 
is the delivery system. The profitable 
class of customers would find this an 
insurmountable objection. With the 
growth of interurban electric trans- 
portation the hamper industry, or a 
direct trade between the small farmer 
and the consumer in the city, will 
become a continually growing indus- 
try, profitable to both the producer 
and the consumer, if in addition to 
quick transportation with low rates 
the interurban companies will organize 
a cheap and speedy delivery system 
so that perishable goods will be de- 
livered at the door of consumers within 
a very few hours at the extreme after 
reaching them. In Ireland where they 
have the interurban railway, as from 
Dublin to Dalkey, and on the city 
tramways as well, they have a well 
organized, cheap carrier and delivery 
system. 

As I see it, then, the first and most 
necessary step toward direct trade in 
perishable products between the small 
farmer and the city consumer is the 
delivery system. When this has been 
perfected the matter of transportation 
and the charges therefor will be 
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How are YOU going to 
St.. Louis? 


If your ticket reads via the 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


Lear Route 


You can go by way of either St. Joseph or Kansas 
City without extra charge. Three daily trains making 
connections with the best trains to St. Louis. 


For information as to special rates and routes, apply at 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Railway 


514 Walnut St. 
Des Moines. 




















speedily adjusted with the increase in 
the volume of trade of this character. 

Of course, in Ireland there is a mild 
climate where rarely the heat becomes 
oppressive, and where the use of ice 
to preserve perishable products is not 
necessary. In this country for two or 
three months the direct trade in but- 
ter, cream, and milk by transportation 
such as we have been discussing would 
hardly be practicable without a costly 
system of packing, but it would be 
practicable for eggs, dressed poultry, 
and fruit at all seasons. I have found 
in my own experience that the rural 
telephone is of great service in dis- 
posing of perishable products, and with 
the growth of interurban railways and 
telephone systems the _ conditions 
which now mitigate against the profit- 
able carrying on of small farms de- 
voted to poultry and small fruits will 
be largely removed. As conditions are 
at present the middleman takes from 
a third to a half of the gross receipts 
paid by the consumer. The direct 
market will divide the handlers’ profit 
between producer and consumer and 
be more satisfactory to both. 

N. B. ASHBY. 
Polk county, Iowa. 





CHEAP ROUND-TRIP RATES VIA 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Every day this summer to September 
30th the Chicago Great Western Railway 
will sell tickets to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Bayfield, Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Salt 
Lake City at about one-half the usual 
rates. Good to return until October 3lst. 
If you are contemplating a trip apply to 
E. J. Sawyer, City Ticket Agent, 514 Wal- 
nut street, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete 
information. 





SPECIAL SUMMER TOURIST RATES 
TO ST. PAUL AND MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

On July 14th to 18th, inclusive, the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets at one fare plus 50 
cents to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Tickets good for return until 
August 5th. For further information ap- 
ply to E. J. Sawyer, City Ticket Agent, 

514 Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





HOMESEEKERS’ RATES TO NORTH 
AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Every Tuesday until October 25th the 
Chicago Great Western Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets to points in the above 
named states at a great reduction from 
the usual fare. For further information 
apply to E. J. Sawyer, City Ticket Agent, 
514 Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Special Reduced Excursion Rates 


Will be in effect from all points on the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway for the 
occasions named below: 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 18-15. 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 18th to 23d. 
i Lodge B. & P. Order of 
Ss. 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 16-29. K. P. 
Encampment. 
San Francisco, Sept. 6th to 9th. Tri- 
ennial Conclave Knights Templar. 
San Francisco, Sept. 19th to 25th 








Sovereign Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. 

For information as to rates, dates of 

sale, etc., of these or other occasions, call 

ee Se Ticket Agent of the Northwest- 
ne, 











CLUBBING RATES WITH 
OTHER PAPERS 


For the benefit of our subscribers we 
receive and forward subscriptions to a 
number of other publications listed below. 
In all cases a subscription to Wallace’ 
Farmer must accompany a subscription 
to other publications. We do not furnish 
sample copies of any paper or magazine 
except Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The price given in each case is the rate 
for Wallaces’ Farmer and the paper listed, 
both one year. 


DAILIES. 
WALLACES’ FARMER and 
Peoria Dally Journal...... ovcees $3.50 
Des Moines Dally News.......... 2.95 


Register and Leader (dally only). .4.25 
Register and Leader (dally and 
Sunday) ...... 
Dally Capital .... 3.50 
Burlington Hawkeye (dally)...... 4.25 
Dally Minneapolis Tribune........ 3.35 
Daily Minneapolis Tribune (and 
OS OOOO NE a 
St. Paul Dispatch (dally)......... 3.50 
Nebraska State Journal.......... 4.95 
Chicago Inter-Ocean 4.25 
SEMI-WEEKLIES. 
WALLACES’ FARMER and 
St. Louls Republic............... $1.80 
Sioux City Journal............... 1.60 
Marshalitown Times-Republican.. 1.80 
WEEKLIES. 


WALLACES’ FARMER and 
lowa State Register.. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean . 
Breeders Gazette 





eeereeseseee 










St. Louls Globe Democrat....... 1.80 
Hoard’s Daliryman ..........eee08 1.75 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
WALLACES’ FARMER and 

American Boy ........e.. esestea $1.60 
Pearson’s ee 
Munsey’s ‘ : 

Woman’s Home Companion...... 1.65 
McClure’s ........ Poeoccesocescocoe 1.85 
House Beautiful ..........es000. 1.80 
Everybody’s Magazine ........... 1.90 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly........ 1.65 
Review of Reviews.............. 2.75 
Housekeeper ......ccsecccsccccess 1.50 
CEE ib. odeccceccdccccsecee 1.65 
Good Housekeeping ...........++ 1.65 
CED cadddaccdedesenacdsccséoee 1.70 
ED cnccdeccaccocsccsccooes 1.95 

MARKET PAPERS. 
WALLACES’ FARMER and 
Dally Drovers’ Journal........... $4.05 
Weekly Drovers’ Journal......... 1.30 
Wool Markets and Sheep........ 1.30 
—y Live Stock World......... 3.10 
Semi-Weekly Live Stock World.. 2.00 
Daily Drovers’ Telegram......... 4.10 
Weekly Drovers’ Telegram....... 1.80 
POULTRY. 


WALLACES’ FARMER and 


Poultry Success ...........s0005: 1.30 
American Poultry Journal........ 1.30 
Commercial Poultry ...........+. 1.30 
Rellable Poultry Journal......... 1.30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WALLACES’ FARMER and 
Rams HOFR occccccccccccccccess 
Christian Herald ...........cee00: 
Dairy and Creamery..........++: 
American Swineherd 
American Sheep Breeder 


seer eseeeees 





Western Fruit Grower..........+- * 
If a combination of several publications 
is desired, make out a list of just what 


you want and we wiil quote price and 
save you all the money we can. 

Remit by bank draft, express order 
postal money order. Do not send persona! 
checks. Address all letters and make 2!) 
orders payable to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES, [OWA 


r 
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WHY NOT GROW THE BEST 
TREES? 

The general public both in cities 
and towns of the western states is in 
very great need of education as to 
the kind of shade trees they should 
grow, whether for ornaments on lawns, 
or for shade or windbreaks on the 
farms. The Mississippi valley can 
grow a great abundance of trees, and 
why should we not grow the best? 

What, for instance, is the sense in 
growing box elders along the streets 
in the towns and cities? The slightest 
observation will show anyone that 
when near the cement walks or 
paved streets these trees are without 
exception unhealthy. At best there is 
no especial merit to recommend them 
except that they do not readily break 
down from the wind. When in London 
two or three years ago we observed 
that the streets along the new addi- 
tions were planted exclusively in 
American sycamore and English linden 
or basswood, known there as the lime 
tree. These are the only two trees 
that have yet been found that will 
stand London smoke and fog. Why 
not substitute sycamore and our own 
basswood for street planting whether 
in the cities or towns? 

What excuse is there at this day for 
any man’s planting cottonwood? They 
will grow, of course, but there is 
about two weeks in June when on 
account of the seeds they become a 
nuisance, not merely in town but in 
the country. The farmer’s wife com- 
plains, but she possibly don’t know 
and therefore we will whisper it in 
her ear, that these seeds get between 
the shingles on her husband’s’ barn, 
hold moisture, and cause the good man 
to put on about twice as many shingle 
roofs as there would be any necessity 
for doing if he would simply cut away 
those cottonwood trees, especially the 
female or seed bearing ones. 

What, then, should the farmer plant? 
If he wishes shade, if he wishes orna- 
ment, let him take the hard maple, 
the sycamore, the basswood. Or if 
he wishes to have the one tree which 
is superior to all others on clay and 
limestone lands, let him take the elm; 
but let him not undertake to grow 
this elm by other trees. An elm tree 
should have exclusive possession of 
half an acre at least, and it will then 
be a thing of beauty and a joy for 
generations. If he wishes wind pro- 
tection, if he has plenty of choice 
trees to select from, let him plant 
some Russian mulberries, not because 
they are beautiful or because their 
fruit is of any superior quality, but 
because by putting one row on the 
inside of his grove and one on the 
outside he will have a quick windbreak 
and will have preferred bird feed al- 
most from June to September, which 
will go far to protect his berries and 
his cherries. 

For the grove itself he can plant ash 
(green ash preferred), black walnut, 
catalpa. We would give the first place 
to the locust tree, were it not that 
the borer would be certain to kill it 
by the time it gets to its best stage. 

New settlers on the prairies who 
wanted something that wouid grow 
certainly and grow quickly were ex- 
cusable for planting the willow, the 
cottonwood, and the soft maple. They 
met an emergency which probably no 
other tree could. They should be 
gradually removed and their places 
taken by the trees we have suggested. 
If our suggestions on this line were 
followed out it would add millions of 
dollars to the value of property, 
whether town or city, and add other 
millions to the value of farms twenty 
years hence. 





GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 


A Herman, Nebraska, subscriber 
writes: 

“T have some gooseberry bushes that 
have taken what I suppose to be 
mildew. The leaves have turned white 
as though mildewed, and the berries 
are turning black and look moldy. So 
far there are only three bushes af- 
fected, and as they have a heavy crop 
of berries on them I am anxious to 
Save the rest. What shall I do?” 

Our correspondent may be able to 
check the disease by spraying with 
potassium sulphide, using one ounce 
of the sulphide to two gallons of water. 
To entirely prevent the mildew this 
treatment should have begun just as 
the buds were breaking and continued 
jat intervals from ten days to two 


weeks until several applications were 
made. It is possible, however, that 
Spraying immediately will help save 
his plants. 
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CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY 
WORMS. 


A subscriber writes that he is losing 
all of his gooseberries because of the 
ravages of a worm which destroys the 
foliage saying that the same worm also 
attacks currants. Prof. H. E. Sum- 
mers, state entomologist, writes con- 
cerning this as follows: 

“The éurrant worm which is attack- 
ing also the gooseberry, and to which 
your correspondent probably refers, 
is best treated by spraying with white 
hellebore, one ounce to water two gal- 
lons, or by dusting the dry hellebore 
over the bushes. This ought to be 
done, of course, as soon as the first 
brood appears, but as the insect is 
quite local the treatment of the sec- 
ond brood will not only check the 
work of that brood itself but will 
largely diminish the numbers of the 
insect the following year.” 





HORTICULTURE AT THE STATE 
FAIR. 


M. J. Wragg, superintendent of the 
horticultural department of the Iowa 
State Fair, desires us to announce 
that the horticultural quarters in the 
new building now being erected will 
enable that department to make the 
finest display of fruit and flowers 
which has ever been made in the 
state. The premiums this year have 
been increased ten per cent over last 
year, and so arranged as to equalize 
natural differences between the dis- 
tricts. It is the hope of the depart- 
ment to make a record breaking dis- 
play this year. Those who desire to 
exhibit should secure copies of the 
premium list at once. In the case of 
early fruits that can not be kept, cold 
storage facilities can be arranged for. 

For copies of the premium list write 
Secretary Simpson, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your article on orchard 
management I thought perhaps my 
plan would be of interest to those 
interested. 

After a thorough cultivation with a 
disk I then harrow thoroughly and sow 
clover, being careful not to sow any 
seed that has grass seed in it. Allow 
the clover to fall where it grows. Then 
cut the first growth the following sea- 
son and allow the next growth to go 
to seed and let it stand and act as a 
mulch. The next spring I cultivate 
with a disk thoroughly as before. The 
clover will come of its own accord. 
I intend to follow this plan as long 
as it proves beneficial, and I believe 
it will work indefinitely. I don’t be- 
lieve a plow should ever enter an 
orchard after six years from the time 
of setting it out, as the roots then ex- 
tend almost from row to row. Timothy 
and blue grass will kill any orchard 
if given time. 

We find here that an old steel rail 
cut in two and fastened together the 
same as the split log drag, using iron 
bars instead of wood, make the best 
drag for roads. Run them flat side 
down. It does the work completely. 

a Be te 

Bates county, Missouri. 





NOTES FROM JOHNSON COUNTY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My road scraper is made of two 
pieces 2x8 feet long set on edge with 
the front end seven feet apart, hind 
end twenty inches apart. Use 2x6’s 
for cross pieces, brace well to stand 
the strain, draw with a chain fastened 
at two points about five feet apart. 
With the hitch this way it draws 
steadier, and, drawn with the wide 
end ahead, all dirt that is moved goes 
toward the middle of the road. Use it 
on the road after each rain soon as 
it dries a little, and it is surprising 
how it will smooth the road and how 
fast it dries after using it. 





I use slings when putting hay in 
the barn. T'wenty per cent more hay 
can be put in a mow with them than 
with a fork. Why? Just because the 
hay all lays flat in the mow and is 
not doubled up like some of it is when 
dropped with a fork. I am often asked 
if they are not a bother when loading. 
Well, yes; many good things are a 
bother if we are inclined to look at 
them that way. I think one will spend 
three or four minutes extra time when 
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putting on a load using them, but for 
each extra moment spent in the field 
five will be saved in the barn. It only 
needs two when unloading with the 
slings; one tends the team and slings 
and one in the mow. It just takes 
three pulls for the team to take the 
load off, and when the last slingful is 
taken up the work is done. Often 
in an afternoon’s unloading there 
would not be hay enough scattered on 
the floor to feed over night the team 
that we were using. Then, the slings 
are preferable to the fork to mow. 
After the sling drops the hay in the 
mow the same size and shape that it 
lay on the load it bounces up a little 
and lays there loosely in the handiest 
form to pitch back, and then it is not 
so far to move it, for if the load of hay 
is sixteen feet the sling of hay will 
be spread out sixteen feet across the 
mow. If there are three doing the 
work two can find plenty to do in 
the mow, especially if the one with 
the team is greatly interested in the 
work. 

A temperature of eighty degrees in 
the day time and fifty degrees at night 
does not make the best corn weather. 
Corn is a little behind for this time 
of year (June 16th), and, judging from 
the appearance of it, there will not be 
the growth of stalk that we sometimes 
have. In a trip I made today I saw 
corn in all stages from being dropped 
from the planter to a growth of ten 
inches in height. Some were cultivat- 
ing the third time and their corn 
looked well. From what I gather 
but little of the early planted corn 
made a good stand, and in some cases 
it was replanted. My corn is a good 
stand except about one-half acre 
where the manure was drawn from the 
stable and spread before plowing 
(after the grass was too tall to spread 
the manure on the meadow), and there 
the wireworms worked on it a little. 

Some years ago a neighbor gave me 
a peck of white corn that he had been 
breeding up and thought about right. 
I planted it. Calico corn was planted 
on either side of it. Wireworms ate 
about half of the white corn, but did 
not touch the calico corn. I planted 
it by hand, and that is the extent of 
my replanting corn. My neighbor had 
a good stand of the white corn. 





The small grain is rather uneven. 
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Some fields have a nice large growth, 
while in other fields the growth is 
feeble. Sometimes in the same field 
part of the grain is good and part of 
it is poor. There is some small lodged 
spots in the barley fields. There is 
an absence of weeds in the small grain 
fields. 





For once in the history of my farm- 
ing I replanted some potatoes of a 
late variety. I saved my seed potatoes 
at digging time and kept them in bar- 
rels. They were sprouted some at 
planting time. I planned for a model 
potato patch on ground that had been 
one year in corn. I mowed the stalks, 
raked, and burned them, plowed the 
ground deep, thoroughly harrowed it, 
furrowed the ground deep, making the 
furrows three feet apart, marked it 
crossways two feet apart by drawing 
a chain (this filled the furrows a lit- 
tle), dropped the potatoes, and covered 
them with a hoe. The early ones grew 
all right, but about thirty per cent of 
the late ones rotted in the hills without 
growing. L. C. GREENE. 

Johnson county, Iowa. 








ANTED—<Agents to represent the Predential 
Insurance Company in every section of this 
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Position as herdsman. Satisfac- 
ante tory reference given. Address, 
G. k. Snyder, Kalona, Iowa. 
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Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 


36° West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
grown. Roots apd seeds for sale. 
Room in your garden. Plant in 


fall. Booklet and magazine 4c. 
Ozark Ginseng Co., Dept. G15, Joplin, Mo. 


PRK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

PRE y describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We waut more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo, 
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with our Blacklegoid Injector. 


to insure its purity and activity. 
__ For sale by druggists. 


Home Orrices vn Lasoratorigs: Detroit, 





Vaccination with BLACKLEGOIDS is the 
best preventive of Blackleg—simplest, safest, 
surest. Lach BLACKLEGOID (07 fill) is a 
dose, and you can vaccinate in one minute 


Every lot tested on animals, before being marketed, 


Literature free—write f for it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 
——. Kaness City, Indie St. —- Boston, Balas New 
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Our agents all ca 
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Lightning Rods 
Redeemed 


Do not be deceived. pd get the genuine Dodd 
» you need have no fear 
from lightning. We will give you a written guarahtee 
to return your money if lightning damages your 
have been erected on same 
acording to our system. Do not buy an imitation. 
a written certificate, and our 
them. ‘Writs for free book on “The Ls d N ate ie eo 
em. ts for free on “The Laws an a- 0: TE rae 
ture of Lightning and How to Control It.” boho esTRET — 


branded on 





Dodd & Struthers, 722 6th Ave., Des Moines, la. 


References—Wallaces’ Farmer and the Peoples’ Savings Bank, Des Moines. 








keeper should have. 


Stallion Service Record 


A convenient book for the stallion keeper. 
plete season’s breeding record of 100 mares. with date of original ser- 
vice, return services, description of mare, etc. 
each mare and at the bottom of the pewe 3 is a blank for the signature of 
the owner at the time mare is bred, m 
This book also contains gestation table, memorandum blanks, etc. 

Printed on extra quality linen paper, substantially bound in heavy card- 
board and convenient size for the pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 





Blanks for pene com- 






One page is used for 







it a note for settlement. 






A book that every stallion 












JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT, AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Hearts and Homes. 


This department is conducted by Mrs. Henry 
Wat.ace, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 
tions from all of its readers. 








Mrs. Henry Wallace, the editor of 
this department, is still confined to 
her room and most of the time to her 
bed with a severe attack of sciatica, 
which is an inflammation of the nerve 
extending usually from the hip to the 
toes, sometimes affecting one side and 
sometimes the other, and often both. 
She describes her feelings better than 
we can do it by saying: 

“Sometimes courage almost fails me 
to longer strive against it. What it 
is to suffer for months, when every 
cloud brings renewed pain, only those 
similarly afflicted can understand. 
Those of our readers who are well or 
even comfortably sick may well thank 
jod for His goodness, especially if 
they can sleep. Imagine me on 
crutches trying to walk a few steps 
or takjng a ride to help bear the pain, 
and you can forgive my apparent 
neglect of Hearts and Homes.” 

Mrs. Wallace is overwhelmed with 
suggestions of “sure cures” and re- 
quests for “sure cures” from our read- 
ers. If there could be found anywhere 
a sure cure our readers should have 
it. If we could find out anywhere on 
this earth a spot where rheumatism 
or sciatica comes not we would gladly 
take her to that spot. Unfortunately, 
none of us know of such a spot and 
all that remains is to endure after 
following suggestions of those who 
have made these diseases a specialty. 
Our readers will all join with us in 
the sincere hope that she may im- 
prove with more settled weather and 
cloudless days, and be restored to her 
oldtime vigor. 





WEEKLY PRIZE CONTEST. 


We publish this week the first of 
the articles submitted in our weekly 
prize contest. A number of valuable 
articles were received the first week, 
but unfortunately some of the sisters 
evidently did not read carefully the 
rules governing the contest. These 
rules are published on this page each 
week. Please notice that they require, 
first, that the articles deal with some 
phase of practical household work, 
and, second, that the limit is three 
hundred words. Read the rules care- 
fully and comply with them strictly. 

We are very much pleased with the 
way this contest has started and we 
are sure that the readers of this page 
will derive a great deal of benefit 
from it. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Well, here I am at home again, after 
a week of the hardest work I ever did 
in my life, seeing the sights at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. It was so 
big and wonderful I scarcely know 
where to begin to tell about it. I knew 
before I went that the grounds 
covered an area of one mile by two 
and thought I had a pretty good idea 
of how much ground that was, but, 
dear me, the many weary miles one 
must traverse in order to see the whole 
show! The first thing to do after get- 
ting inside is to buy a map of the 
grounds, and keep it always handy, for 
you will need to consult it at every 
turn. At least I did, and we saw 
people everywhere locating them- 
selves. Each morning we would lay 
out the work for the day, planning it 
so as to make as little walking be- 
tween buildings as possible, for there 
are miles of aisles inside. For in- 
stance, the Agricultural building 
covers twenty-three acres and has 
six miles of aisles, and if one wishes 
to see the inside of the buildings one 
must walk or hire a wheel chair at 
sixty cents an hour. For getting about 
the grounds one can walk, take a 
chair, an automobile (if you chance 
to be near their stand), or the Inter- 
mural railway. The latter is the 
cheapest, the fare being ten cents for 
any distance, and even that counts up 
a good deal in a day sometimes, for 
it is cheaper to save your strength 
all you can while there to be used in 
actual sight-seeing than to tire your- 
self out walking a long distance just 
to save the dime. It is not an ideal 
place to save—everything is high, 
even the water is a penny a glass, and 
the use of the toilet is “Five cents, 
please.” In the state buildings, how- 
ever, this is not true. They are for 
the comfort of the people, and ice 
water and other conveniences are free. 
We looked up the Iowa building and 
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were proud that we belonged to it and 
it to us. It is a beautiful building, 
bearing a strong resemblance to our 
capitol, only, of course, much smaller, 
and delightfully comfortable and home- 
like inside. We received a pleasant 
greeting from Mrs. Conaway, who acts 
as hostess for the state of Iowa to all 
who may call, but to those who are 
from Iowa her welcome is particularly 
cordial. She wants the women of Iowa 
to know that the building is for them, 
a place where they may rest and meet 
their friends, and where the men may 
find Iowa papers. We got into the way 
of going over to the Iowa building 
every afternoon about half past four 
or five. I would go straight to the 
ladies’ rest room and lie down for an 
hour or so, then get up and wash and 
smooth my hair, and I would be quite 
ready for more sight-seeing. Or, if 
the couches were all occupied, it was 
very restful to sit in one of the easy 
chairs and listen to the organ recital 
which takes place daily at half past 
four. The Iowa is the only building 
possessing a pipe organ. The build- 
ing is ready to receive visitors at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and remains 
open all day. At six o’clock in the 
evening the side doors are locked and 
a sign, “Closed,” put on the front 
door, but it is not closed if you are 
from Iowa. There is usually someone 
at the door to inquire where you are 
from and invite you in if you are from 
Iowa. 

But, to go back to the fair itself, it 
is too big to discuss in one letter. It 
is beautiful; the buildings are so mag- 
nificent, and when they are illuminated 
at night the effect is grand. To take 
a trip about the lagoons on an electric 
launch in the evening is delightful and 
gives one an excellent idea of the 
illuminations, and the lights on the 
water are beautiful. 

Iowa’s exhibit in the Agricultural 
building is small, compared with some 
of the other states, but very pretty. 
In the Horticultural building she has 
nothing as yet but apples. In the 
dairy line she makes as good a show- 
ing as any state. 

I am asked what I enjoyed most at 
the fair. I enjoyed it all, but the 
Japanese exhibits interested me the 
most, I think. Their carvings ard 
embroideries, their potteries and 
porcelains, their bronzes—all they did 
showed such finish, such painstaking 
care. 

The various gardens were very at- 
tractive to me. The sunken gardens, 
the Japanese garden, the French gar- 
den, the experimental beds of weeds, 
the map of the United States in plants, 
all were interesting and instructive. 

And the Pike! It was amusing, 
hardly instructive, but it afforded a 
good place to study human nature and 
spend your money. It is well worth 
while to take a stroll along the Pike 
just to see the different nationalities, 
their dress, and hear them talk. But 
all over the grounds, at every turn, 
one encounters foreigners, and 
Indians. It is quite an education to 
spend a few days at the fair, and time 
and money well spent. 

M. B. W. 





FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 


Of course, we, as farmers’ wives, 
don’t mind the hot weather if the 
corn will only grow. Last summer I 
treated myself to a three-burner kero- 
sene stove, and what a comfort it is! 
I tell you, when you put things on it 
to cook they proceed to cook at once. 
Of course, cost of fuel must be con- 
sidered, too, but I find that by having 
a fire in the range on wash days, bak- 
ing and ironing days, and Saturdays, 
that we burn up all old boards, fence 
posts, cobs, etc., that would otherwise 
be wasted on the farm. Of course, 
when my range is going I cook and 
bake for the coming days, and many 
weeks I burn only about one gallon 
per week. Then, I have a large re- 
frigerator that hold eighty or ninety 
pounds of ice, which keeps the extra 
things I cook, like beans, boiled rice, 
gravies, meats, potatoes, etc., nice 
and fresh. My refrigerator is lined 
with white enamel, and is such a 
handy thing to have in a kitchen. Let 
me whisper here that I really think 
the men folks should keep this 
machine filled with ice; but then, 
rather than have it warm up, I can 
fill it myself. Lastly, but not leastly, 
I have a small porch on the north side 
of the house, screened in. There, 
when the weather is warm, I peel 
potatoes, apples, etc. I have a work 


table and low rocker there, and the 
mornings are always cool. I often wish 
this porch was large enough for the 
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dining table but since I secured my 
hot weather stove the kitchen is not 
so uninhabitable as it once was. 

IDA BELL. 





Butler county, Iowa. 





BEDROOMS FOR BOYS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Having solved the problem of hav- 
ing clean, attractive bedrooms for the 
boys, with the least work for myself 
and the greatest satisfaction to all 
concerned, I will give my experience, 
that others may profit by it. 

For years I thought my two boys 
must not only occupy the same bed- 
room but the same bed. The result 
was I dreaded going to their room to 
make the bed and “pick up.” The bed 
clothes were in no shape and things 
were strung around. They took no 
pride in keeping their room in order. 
Their likes and dislikes were differ- 
ent, consequently there was often a 
clash of opinion as to what should and 
what should not go in their “den.” 
We debated. They on the side for 
separate beds, I for “consolidation.” 
They won, and I put two beds in their 
room, and found a great improvement 
in affairs. The east side belonged en- 
tirely to one and the west side to the 
other. When it came to the weekly 
sweeping and the semi-annual clean- 
ing it was harder on me, so I con- 
cluded to give each boy a room. The 
results are entirely satisfactory. The 
rooms are easier kept clean, and after 
each has arranged his belongings as 
best suit him he has an ownership 
interest there that would surprise one 
who has never tried this plan. Their 
books, pictures, and writing materials 
are there and are comforts to them 
many an hour when the rain gives 
them the pleasure of enjoying their 
“dens.” Each takes pride in keeping 
his bed and room neat and clean. If 
company ‘comes and we need more 
than one extra bed they sleep together 
and either room is good enough for 
our company, since it is clean and 
conffortable, and good enough for our 
boys. » An a Pe 





OVERSLEEVES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Oversleeves are a great convenience 
and are of various kinds, from the 
straw cuffs and rubber sleeves on the 
market to those made at home of oil- 
cloth, calico, or gingham to match the 
kitchen apron. The simplest, most in- 
expensive, and altogether most satis- 
factory, to my way of thinking, are 
old black stocking legs. 

They may be finished at the wrist 
with a hem and rubber cord, but I 
simply cut them the right length and 
slip them on, tucking them in at the 
wrist when I want them down. They 
can be slipped on and off in a moment, 
and when one pair is used up there 
are always more forthcoming. 

I used to think it immaterial which 
side out I wore my oversleeves until 
I once used them to build a soft coal 
fire, slipped them off wrong side out 
and put them on next day without turn- 
ing to protect the sleeves of my best 
white waist which is so hard to iron. 
Of course, I soiled them more than 
I could possibly have done getting sup- 
per with them unprotected. Since then 
I leave the hem at the top and wear 
my sleeves right side out. 

Oversleeves not only save washing 
but prevent the sleeves from wearing 
out as they would by much rubbing 
if allowed to get too dirty. They will 
also save sewing, as they may be worn 
to cover out-at-elbows sleeves. I am 
not advocating shabbiness, but about 
her work one often feels obliged to 
wear old dresses, and anything that 
will decrease their shabby appearance 
will certainly be welcomed. 

Often a dress is quite respectable 
with the exception of the sleeves and 
perhaps the front breadth, both of 
which may be covered by kitchen 
apron and oversleeves, and so render 
the appearance quite presentable and 
the dress may be worn a good many 
weeks longer than would be possible 
without these helps. 

GAZETTE STEVENS SHARP. 

Kossuth county, Iowa. 





ECONOMY AND BEAUTY. 
To Hearts and Homes: 


You ask how can they go together? 
Let us see. Beauty is cleanliness, and 
cleanliness is beauty. 

This spring before housecleaning 
the paper on the walls was cracked, 
the plastering knocked off here and 
there, and the carpet was shabby and 
dirty, disgusting surroundings, so that 
I couldn’t rest until I discovered that 
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by looking at a certain window, in 
which I kept plants, I could dispel that 
feeling. The reason was the plants 
alone were clean and fresh on account 
of the good sprinkling they got fre- 
quently. 

Every room on the first floor needed 
papering, but as we have only recently 
bought this farm and were obliged to 
make a big debt I could only think 
of economizing. 

We sewed rags (our two girls help- 
ing me when not at school) enough 
to make twenty-seven yards of neatly 
striped carpet, which cost just $5.63. 
The bedroom we had papered, the liy 
ing room and kitchen I patched as 
well as I could. Where the plastering 
was loose I pasted a strip of cloth 
over the spot and then papered over 
that. 

We made a corner closet in the bed 
room, which the husband constructed 
with a few boards and hooks, papered 
it, and hung a curtain of dotted swiss 
over it, the windows having sash cur- 
tains of the same. 

The living room received the new 
rag carpet, while the old ingrain was 
put in the bedroom, and everything 
looked clean and really beautiful. 

But most beautiful of all is the front 
yard (fenced. chicken-tight) with the 
giant trees waving over a neatly 
mowed spot interspersed with flowers, 
all clean and beautiful as God would 
have it. Who would not bow and wor- 
ship such a God who has created all 
this wealth and beauty? 

AUNT EMILY. 





HYGIENIC PIE CRUST. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Many people eschew pie crust be- 
cause of its indigestible quality which 
is caused solely by the use of lard. 
Here is a recipe that will injure no 
one—and butter now is almost as 
cheap as lard: Sift a large coffee cup 
of flour into a basin, add a half tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. Rub into it half a cup of but- 
ter. With a knife make little wells all 
through it and pour into each cold 
water enough to make a soft dough 
Turn on to a floured board and mix up 
any dry flour that is left in the pan, 
being careful always not to get too 
much water in it. Flour roller and 
top of dough and roll and cut to fit 
pan with the edges of lower crust. A 
cup of sugar to a pint of sour fruit is 
the rule. Press the edges well to- 
gether down close to the front, then 
pick up both edges from pan and pinch 
together. Add dry flour to the edge 
of fruit if very juicy. E. M. 





PRIZES FOR THE BEST ARTICLES. 


For the purpose of calling out com- 
munications which will prove of practical 
help to the farm wife in her every-day 
work this department of Wallaces’ Farmer 
will give a cash prize of $1 for the best 
and most practical and helpful article on 
household work received each week until 
further notice. Read the following condi- 
tions, which must bé closely observed: 

The article must deal with some phase 
of woman’s work on the farm and be 
practically helpful to others. It must not 
include recipes. 

Write on one side of the paper only 
and number each sheet. At the top of 
the first sheet write ‘‘For the weekly prize 
contest.” 

No article must contain more than three 
hundred words. 

Each article must be signed with the 
correct name and address of the writer. 
The name, county, and state will be pub- 
lished with the article. 

One person will not be permitted to win 
more than one premium each month. 

Address all communications to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Hearts 
and Homes Department. 








It Disinfects | 
and Heals 


One cake of Glenn’s Sulphur | 


Soap contains more pure sulphur 
than does a whole box of other 
“sulphur” soaps. Use it in toilet 
and bath. It disinfects, heals 


eruptive sores and cures itching. 
Get the genuine of your druggist. 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or 
brown, 50 cents. 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S 
3 SOOTHING SYRUP 


been used by Millions of Mothers for their 







has 

9 children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 

) It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, an the bes 

§ all ind coli d he best 

§ remedy for diarrhoea. 

2 TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 












Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Daan. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





A REFORM IN ADMINISTRATION. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 17, 1904.—II Chronicles, 
4:1-12.) 

“So Abijah slept with his fathers, 
and they buried him in the city of 
David; and Asa his son reigned in his 
stead. In his days the land was quiet 
ten years. (2) And Asa did that which 
was good and right in the eyes of the 
Lord his God, (3) For he took away 
the altars of the strange gods (the 
strange altars) and the high places, 
and brake down the images (pil- 
lars), and cut down the _ groves 
(Asherim), (4) And commanded Judah 
seek the Lord God of their fathers, 
and to do the law and the command- 
ment. (5) Also he took away out of 
all the cities of Judah the high places 
and the (sun) images; and the king- 
dor. was quiet before him. (6) And 
he built fenced cities in Judah; for 
the land had rest, and he had no war 
in those years, because the Lord had 
given him rest. (7) Therefore he said 
unto Judah, Let us build these cities, 
and make about them walls, and 
towers, gates, and bars while the land 
is yet before us; because we have 
sought the Lord our God, we have 
sought him, and he hath given us rest 
on every side. So they built and pros- 
pered. (8) And Asa had an army of 
men that bare targets and spears, out 
of Judah three hundred thousand; and 
out of Benjamin, that bare shields and 
drew bows, two hundred and four score 
thousand; all these were mighty men 
of valour. (9) And there came out 
against them Zerah the Ethiopian with 
an host of a thousand thousand, and 
three hundred chariots; and came unto 
Mareshah. (10) Then Asa went out 
against him, and they set the battle 
in array in the valley of Zephathah at 
Mareshah. (11) And Asa cried unto 
the Lord his God, and said, Lord (there 
is none beside thee to help, between 
the mighty and him that hath no 
strength), it is nothing with thee to 
help, whether with many or with them 
that have no power. Help us, O Lord 
our God; for we (rely) rest on thee, 
and in thy name we go against this 
multitude. O Lord, thou art our God; 
let no man prevail against thee. (12) 
So the Lord smote the Ethiopians be- 
fore Asa, and before Judah; and the 
Ethiopians fled.” 

Abijah or Abijam, whose death is 
recorded in the first verse of the les- 
son, was the son of Rehoboam. He 
apparently reigned but three years, 
the principal event of his reign being 
his victory over Jeroboam king of 
Israel, recorded in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of II Chronicles. His practice was 
very far from being consistent with 
his preaching for “he walked in ail the 
sins of his father, which he had done 
before him: and his heart was not 
perfect with the Lord his God, as the 
heart of David his father.” (David is 
always referred to as the model king 
in those days.) But what else could 
be expected of Abijah, who married 
fourteen wives? (II Chronicles, 13:21.) 

During his reign the idolatrous prac- 
tices introduced by Solomon (I 
Kings, 11:7) and which had continued 
unmolested during the reign of Reho- 
boam his father were still continued 
by the son. In addition to the idolatry 
of Moab and Ammon, introduced by 
Solomon, we find the worship of the 
sun images and the “groves” dedi- 
cated to Ashtoreth the moon goddess 
rife in the land. The moon worship, 
Similar to that of Venus of the Greeks, 
was licentious to the last degree. Asa’s 
own mother, one of Abijah’s numerous 
Wives, was a patron of this worship 
With all its licentious practices, and 
her son Asa, the subject of this lesson, 
toward the last of his administration 
had the courage to remove her from 
the position of “queen mother,” one 
of the most powerful sources of influ- 
ence in all eastern monarchies down 
to the present time. The nation after 
two reigns in which idolatry had full 
SWay was ripe for reform and found 
m young Asa, the son of Abijah, a 
Courageous and intrepid leader. He 
began by bringing all the forces of the 
administration to bear in the way of 
reform. The heathen worship was 
utterly forbidden. It had been, so to 
Speak, licensed, that is, permitted, by 
Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah. 

Asa was a strict prohibitionist so far 
48 this idolatrous worship with all its 
vices was concerned, and of him it 





was said: ‘“Asa’s heart was perfect 
with the Lord all his days.” This 
does not mean that he was a perfect 
man by any means, for he put a 
preacher in jail for rebuking him for 
his sin and “oppressed some of the 
people the same time” (II Chronicles, 
16:10). It means simply that Asa’s 
heart was right, his intentions were 
right, even if he did come short of his 
profession. It is well for the best of 
us that the Lord takes that view of 
human character. He is often obliged 
to take the will for the deed. 

Asa’s next step was to put his king- 
dom in shape for war during the ten 
years of peace which followed the 
death of Jeroboam, who had been war- 
ring with his father and grandfather 
for about twenty years (II Chronicles, 
14:7-8). He was not only a reformer 
in things religious but a capable and 
efficient ruler and organizer. The 
tribe of Benjamin had, as a result of 
the victory of Abijah over Jeroboam, 
been added to the kingdom of Judah 
and possibly more or less other con- 
tiguous additional territory (II Chron- 
icles, 13:18-19). This explains the 
statement that the standing army of 
Asa contained almost as many soldiers 
from the tribe of Benjamin as from 
his own tribe of Judah. (Too much 
importance must not be attached to 
the great size of armies mentioned in 
this and other passages, for the reason 
that the Hebrew method of counting 
was by letters, not figures, and there 
was, therefore, every opportunity for 
mistakes in copying, and these mis- 
takes would naturally be in the way 
of exaggeration. The idea of a stand- 
ing army in all ancient nations was 
entirely different from ours. It in- 
cluded not merely men in the field but 
all who were liable to be called into 
the field; practically all the adult able- 
bodied male population.) 

One of the most significant facts 
brought out in the lesson is that this 
man Asa, religious and practical re- 
former, builder of fortifications, organ- 
izer of armies, did not depend for suc- 
cess in the war described in the last 
three verses of the lesson on his army 
or his defenses or his own natural 
prowess but upon Jehovah, Whom all 
his life he had been doing his best to 
serve. He chose his position for battle 
in accordance with his best judgment 
as a soldier, appealed to the religious 
instincts of his people, and, having 
done all that man could do, put his 
confidence in the Lord and in the 
righteousness of his cause for victory. 
In all this he was in line with many 
of the most distinguished generals be- 
fore and after him. 

By reading the chapters following 
it will be seen that this signal victory 
over the hordes of northern Egypt did 
not swell his head but stimulated him 
to greater zeal in carrying out in his 
later years the reforms which he had 
begun as a young man. He carried on 
his work of purification from idolatry 
not merely in the tribe of Judah but 
in the tribe of Benjamin and the con- 
quered cities of the ten tribes and took 
the final step of deposing his own 
mother, who, like the famous, or, 
rather, infamous, Tsi Ann now ruling 
China, was the queen mother, a posi- 
tion in oriental countries both then 
and now of vast beneficent or sinistry 
influence. 

It is refreshing to find a strong char- 
acter of this kind following such kings 
as Abijah, Rehoboam, and even Solo- 
mon. It is equally refreshing to learn 
that genuine reform vastly strength- 
ened his kingdom by rallying around 
it the best element even of the ten 
tribes with which his father and grand- 
father had been at war for twenty 
years (II Chronicles, 15:9-15). Real 
reform always strengthens a kingdom, 
a republic, a state, a city, or a village. 
Violations of the law of God, per- 
mitted to continue, always in the end 
tend to check even the material growth 
of a city or nation, to say nothing of 
corrupting the morals of the inhabi- 
tants. Therefore, even as a matter of 
purely dollars and cents it does not 
pay to license saloons, bawdy houses, 
or gambling dens, or to permit them 
to exist by the connivance of those 
in authority. 





CANNING PEACHES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I can remember when I was little 
of seeing my mother wrestle with the 
big cling peaches trying to get the 
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Everything modern ! 


The best in its line?! 


Get the proof! 








seeds out and leave the halves pre- 
sentable. It would have saved her a 
world of trouble if someone had told 
her to just wipe the peach with a 
damp cloth to take the fuzz off, and 
then take a sharp knife and pass it 
around the peach, making a clean cut 
to the seed, following the natural 
crease in the fruit, then taxe hold of 
half of the peach with each hand and 
give a slight, quick twist to right and 
left, and if your peaches are firm and 
fresh one-half will come off so easily 
it will surprise you. The pit is then 
removed with a tablespoon from the 
other half, and after paring the peach 
is ready for canning. H. 





JELLY ROLL—FRUIT FOR 
CHILDREN. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Having noticed in this department 
a request for Jelly roll, I thought I 
would send mine, which I think is the 
best I have ever tried. 

Roll Jelly Cake: Four eggs, cup of 
brown sugar, cup of flour, heaping tea- 
spooonful of baking powder. Positive- 
ly no milk or water. Bake in a long 
square pan in a moderate oven. Turn 
out on a cloth and spread with jelly 
and roll at once. Do not let the wind 
blow on it while cooling. 

Will someone please tell me if chil- 
dren under two years of age should 
be allowed to eat fruit? My little girl 
just loves bananas and peaches and 
I have always let her have all she 
wanted when I have had it in the house 
and never could see that it hurt her. 
She will be two years old in Septem- 
her. Someone told just a short time 
ago that it was very dangerous to let 
them eat fruit. 

I think our department is a great 
help and am always anxious to get 
the paper every week. 

MRS. ELLEN FARNSWORTH. 

Nebraska. 
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4723 Tucked Blouse, 32 to 40 bust. 
4669 Tucked Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 


White, or bleached, pongee is one of the 
novelties of the season and is charmingly 
dainty and effective. The very pretty 
gown illustrated shows the material 
trimmed with applique of cream Venetian 
lace and finished with frills of the softer 
Lierre in the same shade. The combina- 
tion of tones is a satisfactory as well as 
a fashionable one and the material lends 
itself to tucks with singular success. The 
blouse is made over a fitted foundation 
and closed invisibly at the center front, 
but, when made of muslin or other wash- 
able fabric, can be left unlined and also 
allows a choice of long or elbow sleeves. 
The skirt is cut in seven gores, the front 
one being extended to form a yoke at 
sides and back. It is tucked in groups 
that are stitched to flounce depth, and 
give graceful fullness and flare beneath 
—_ point. To make the. gown for a 

woman of medium size will required, 
for the blouse 45 yards of material 21 
inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, or 

24% yards 44 inthes x for skirt, 10 
yarde 91 ineles wide, 9 yards 87 inches 








wide, or 5% yards 44 inches wide. A May 
Manton pattern of blouse, No. 4728, sizes 
32 to 40, or of skirt, No. 4659, sizes 22 to 
30, will be mailed to any address by the 
Fashion Department of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on receipt of ten cents for each. 





A SUSTAINING DIET. 


These are the enervating days, when, 
as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had 
dawned. They are fraught with danger 
to people whose systems are poorly sus- 
tained; and this leads us to say, in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, 
that the full effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is such as to suggest the propriety of 
calling this medicine something besides a 
blood purifier and tonic—say, a sustaining 
diet. It makes it much easier to bear 
the heat, assures refreshing sleep, and 
will without any doubt avert much sick- 
ness at this time of year. 





CHEAP ROUND-TRIP Rares aa CHI- 
CAGO GREAT WEST 
RAILWAY. 
Every day this summer to September 
30th the Chicago Great Western ilway 
will sell tickets to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Bayfield, Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Salt 
Lake City, at about one-half the usual 
rates. Good to return until October 31st. 
If you_are contemplating a trip apply 
to E. J. Sawyer, City Ticket Agent, 514 
Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Freight 
Prepaid 
Runs easier, 
washes quicker 
and cleaner, 
weighs less 
than any ma 
chine made. 
Send us bank 
draft, express 
or P. O. mone 
order for $5 an 
we will ship you 
a@ machine the 
same day we 
get, your a 
pay the 
jh vy to any 
point east of 
the Rocky 
mountains, 
This is a high 
grade machine 
in every way, 
and the regular 
retail price fs 
#7. Send your 
order at once, 
for we are going 
to sella limited 
number only to 
introduce, 


The Eureka Co., Dept. A, Rock Falls, til. 


teferences—Any bank or Dun or Bradstreet. 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


With Bovee’s Compound 
Horizontal Radiator Furnace 


IT SAVES ONE- 
THIRD of the fue!. 
A complete high grade 
heating plant, made 
of the very best m‘ 
terial that can be sc 
cured, with great 
m@ heating caracity, eco- 
4 nomical of fuel an? 
very durable. Any 
handy man can install 
# one in a short time. 
% Burns any kind of coal 
8 or wood. Getourfree 
catalogue and save 
one-half the cost of 
your heating plant. 


The Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
























Business 


College 


Stash Sn ctntes tudents oes 
ideain pw gy 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Attendance last year 1,400 students. 

000 school building. "Thorough Sess i on s 
and Typewriting, Book-keeping, Actual Gostaeee 
Practice and Banking. 

Good Openings Awalt Its penal 
Write for new 64-page illustrated 

D. L. MUSSELMAN, Prest.. 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, 


GRANULATED EYE LIDS 


Permanently Cured In From 
Three to Five Days 

S No charge made until cured. 

. SS Thousands of cases cured dur- 

“ing 21 years of — in Des 

Moines. Call or wri 


Bd EQUATES, FER MOBIRS, 19074 
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FARMING LANDS 


GRAZING LANDS, TIMBER LANDS 
MEADOW LANDS & IMPROVED LANDS 


The Cream of Great Northern 
and Northern Pac. R’y Grants. 


Rich black soil with clay subsoil 
Good Water, Abundant Fuel. 


LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 


You can Make Your Own Selec- 
tions of any size tract from 40 to 
100,000 acres. 


Write for Maps, Price Lists, etc. 


MINNESOTA FARM LAND CO. 
308- 10-12 ENDICOTT BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


lowa Farm Lands 


At bargain prices. Largest and best descriptive 
list on application. Prices low and any sized farm 
desired. Best producing land in the Blue Grass and 
Corn Belt of lowa. Address ete 


LAND, LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
WINTERSET, IOWA. 


$10 An Acre 


$40 Years’ Time 


We still have some land left on these terms—the 
finest clover and grass lands inthe world. Half way 
between Twin City and Duluth markets. Best of soll 
and water. The coming dairy region of the north- 
west. Write today for free circular. EASTERN 
MINNESOTA LAND CO., Milaca, Minn. 


Missouri Farm for Sale 


275 acres in central portion of state, adjoining city 
of 5,000 Inhabitants. Soil of inexhaustible fertility. 
Brick dwelling, frame barn. All under fence and in 
cultivation. Terms easy. Write or call on 


WM. H. TRIGG & COMPANY 
COOPER CO., BOONVILLE, MO. 


THE BEST CATTLE RANCH IN MONTANA 


for sale—5,.620 acres; 2,000 acres of deeded land, bal- 
ance government and leased land. Government land 
can be bought. Well improved. Improvements and 
ditch cost $5.000. Place can be made to produce 
2,000 tons of timothy and alfalfa hay. Well fenced 
into seven different fields. Six miles from railroad 
town. Place now stocked with 350 head of Hereford 
cattle. These will be sold with the ranch or ranch 
will be sold separate. If the purchaser desires 150 
head of Hereford cows will be left on the ranch on 
shares for five years. Reason for selling, owner is an 
old man and wishes to retire, has made a fortune on 
the place. Price $14,000. Easy terms. For further 
information write 
JONES & KELLY, or M. C, SAYERS, 

Boseman, Montana. Jefferson, lowa. 
In writing mention Wallaces* Farmer. 

TO BUY OR 


IF YOU WAN EXCHANGE 


for a farm, send 10 cents for the Farm Buyer’s 
Guide, containing a description of 135 farms, with 
the owner’s name and address for sale or exchange. 

Horace Grant, Heist Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


TO EXCHANCE 


600 acres No. 1 farm land in Nebraska and $5,000 to 
$8,000 cash. Want lowa farm. Address 

F. M. WOODS, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


























FARMS | WESTERN MICHIGAN 


FOR Fruit, grain and stock farms, with 
good buildings, $10 to $40 per acre. 
SALE 


HOLT, EVANS & McCARTY, 
Fremont, Mich. 
All sizes; fine lands; low prices. Write for 
descriptive lists to 
E. E. McCALL, WINTERSET, IOWA 


Missouri Lands 


In the grain belt; Henry, Cass, Bates, Pettis, John- 
son, Vernon and adjoining counties. Write us for 
maps and descriptive matter. THE KYLE 
AGENCY, Clinton, Henry Co., Missouri. 


I've got a nice little pamphlet 
about Morgan Co. farms and re- 
sources. Let me send it to you. 


Harlan A. Young, Versailles, Mo. 


_ FINE NEBRASKA FARMS 


For sale cheap. We are right in the heart of the 
great corn and alfalfa belt, being only 135 miles due 
south-west of Omaha, on main line of B. & M. from 
Kansas City to Denver. Write Wilson Bros., Chester, 
Thayer County, Neb., for farm list. 


- 200,000 ACRES 


of choice land to lease in Chickasaw Nation, I. T. 
First-class opportunity for investors or home-seek- 
ers. Good water, heathy climate and free fuel. All 
crops grow in abundance. Agents wanted. 

Bible, Evans & Welch Addington, I. T, 


IOWA AND MISSOURI FARMS 


Central lowa farms, best in state for corn and stock 

at #35 to $70 for improved farms. Central Missouri 

land, fine for grass and corn, at 12 to #30. Write for 
Hest and particulars on farms of any size. 

WM. MALONE, Adair, Iowa. 

FOr SALE—Two good Iowa farms, good land 

and improvements, well located, near school 

#1 dchurch, have rural maii and telephones. A bar- 

ia Easy terms. Write for pictures and descrip- 

Address Box 81, Independence, Iowa. 















































Foz SALE—Two well improved farms of 200 and 
280 acres, well located in north Mo. Smooth prairie 
and, a bargain at $47.50a. Geo. W. Frey, Trenton, Mo. 


PARMS srie'S: DT uahson, wart wie 








IOWA DRAINAGE BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station has issued its bulletin No. 78, 
dealing with the drainage conditions 
in Iowa, giving valuable notes and 
tables on drainage engineering, from 
which the farmer may calculate the 
size of tile required for given areas 
of land, the capacity of tiles of given 
size and given fall, the number of 
acres to be drained by open ditches 
and drains with tile of a given size. 
It also gives the approximate percent- 
ages of land needing drainage in each 
county of the state, with a statement 
of the approximate increase in the 
productive value of each county pro- 
vided all the lands were properly 
drained. 

The bulletin should be in the hands 
of each farmer and carefully read and 
studied, and laid away carefully for 
reference in the future. The follow- 
ing summary will interest our readers: 

“1. Over four million acres of Iowa 
land would be greatly benefited by tile 
drainage. 

“2. A very large percentage of this 
number were wholly unproductive last 
year. 

“3. The direct financial loss to this 
state last season through lack of ade- 
quate drainage was approximately 
twenty million dollars. 

“4. The rapid rise in land values 
makes tile drainage imperative; it 
also makes it a profitable investment. 

“5. Under-draining benefits rolling 
lands. It prevents the loss of the most 
valuable part of the soil through wash- 
ing, and by removing the surplus 
ground water prevents seepage. 

“6. Thousands of acres of our most 
fertile lands are undrained. These un- 
productive acres represent millions of 
dollars of unavailable capital. Con- 
sidered as an _ investment, their 
reclamation is highly profitable. 

“7. By facilitating the cultivation 
and harvesting of otherwise broken 
fields drainage lessens the cost of crop 
production. 

“8. Rotation of crops is essential to 
successful farming. On thousands of 
farms throughout the _ state well 
planned, systematic drainage can 
alone make this possible. 

“9. Last season the loss to the state 
through lack of adequate drainage was 
nearly double the value of our wheat 
crop; was approximately four-fifths of 
the value of the oat crop; was nearly 
one-half of the value of all the hogs 
on Iowa farms, and over one-third of 
the sum invested in farm implements 
and machinery. 

“10. Thousands of acres of the 
most fertile soil in neighboring states 
have been reclaimed by drainage 
within the past two decades. It has 
proved a highly profitable investment. 
It will prove. no less profitable in 
Iowa.” 

The following advice to land owners 
about to construct drains is timely 
and valuable, as are also the points to 
note in planning your. drainage 
system: 

“1. Employ a reliable drainage en- 
gineer to make surveys and plan your 
system of drainage. Otherwise you 
are liable to throw away part of your 
money. 

“2. Require from your drainage en- 
gineer a complete map or plat of your 
drains, showing the exact location, 
sizes, grades and depths. Remember 
that your drains will be out of reach 
(except at much cost and trouble) 
after they are covered. 

“3. Make your drains of ample size. 
Drains which are too small fail when 
you need them most, in wet seasons. 

“4. Put your tile down to a good 
depth. Otherwise they will not draw 
well to any considerable distance. 
Make them four feet deep in the lowest 
ground possible. The extra cost of 
good depth is small in proportion to 
the total cost. 

“5. Have your drainage engineer in- 
spect the work during construction 
and test the grades of the drains and 
see that the work is well done. Many 
tile are choked with mud because not 
laid true. 

“6. Be sure to protect the outlet. 
Build a bulkhead wall of brick or 
stone to hold the end. Also use a 
piece of iron pipe at the end, if tile 
is not too large, or, if large drains, 
use a few feet of sewer pipe cemented. 

“7. If you are obliged to construct 
an open ditch, make it at least five 
to seven feet deep, if possible, to give 
good outlets for tile and to avoid 
choking up. 

“8. The bottom of open ditches 
should be at least three feet wide, and 
the sides should be given slopes of 
at least one foot horizontal to one 
vertical to avoid choking. Dirt should 
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A HOME 














$7.00 10 $10.00 









IN VILAS COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 
Where Rain Falls, Where Crops Are Sure, Where Water is Pure and Plenti- 
ful, Where Fuel is Cheap and Abundant, Where Rrilroads Run and Good 
Markets are near. Choice Lands in this County can be had at 


For those who are ambitious to Securea Farm and are Willing to Work, no part of the 
United States offers superior inducements to Northern Wisconsin. } 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 21 Strong Reasons why you should Buy a Farm 
IN THE FAMOUS BLUE GRASS COUNTRY of Northern Wisconsin. 


THE WISCONSIN BLUE GRASS LAND COMPANY, 
General Offices, BALDWIN, WIS. 















Per Acre, EASY TERMS 




























a 2 
intothatcity. We let you deal direct with own- 
ers. JOT. M. WILSON & SON 
Missouri. 


Send for our list of Casscounty farms. We 
have a smooth farming and grass country, only 
40 miles south of Kansas City and four railroads 


Harrisonville, 











IN MINNESOTA™:” acres of selected lands, in large or 
small tracts, in Aitkin, Crow Wing. Cass 
and Itasca counties, at $5.00 to $9.00 per acre. Wel! adapted to general farm 
ing, dairying and stock raising. Strong soil; delightfulclimate. Land folder 
and full information by early mail. Local agents wanted. 
HENRY M. TROY, 502 Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 





MISSOURI FARMS 


AND LOTS IN NEW ADDITION 


Do not wait to write should you want a farm or 
residence. Grading for the new division prompts 
us to hurry you. Sooner you get in the large 
the profits. 


McClelland & Ogle, Laredo, Missouri 








not be piled near the edges of the 
bank.” 

The following are the points to note 
in planning your drainage system: 

“1. Character of the land, as 
swampy, low, sloping, dry, etc., also 
retentive or open, depth of surface 
soil, condition of subsoil, etc. 

“2. Acreage of crops of various 
kinds just described, their location 
relative to drains, etc. 

“3. The outlet, its character, capac- 
ity, depth, protection required for tile, 
ete. 

“4. Fall or grade for mains, sub- 
mains and laterals, with depth of cut- 
ting required. 

“5. Various expedients, such as the 
use of cut-offs across necks of land, 
to save distance and gain fall. 

“6. Your drainage engineer should 
be competent to handle these 
problems.” 





SUBDUING AN ACRE OF ALKALI 
LAND. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Chas. Pass was a most worthy 
soldier, who served his country well 
in the war of ’61-’65. After peace had 


come, he decided to follow ‘Horace 
Greeley’s advice to “Go west and grow 
up with the country.” When he 
reached North Platte, Nebraska, he 
thought he saw a future for this prairie 
town above that of any frontier town 
that he had passed through. It was 
the end of the division on the Union 
Pacific main line, the place where 
trains go out an hour before coming 
in, going west—change from central 
to mountain time. 

Near the town the North Fork unites 
its waters with the South Fork to 
make the Platte river. Both branches 
traverse this portion of the valley and 
already irrigating ditches were being 
extended from the North Fork through- 
out the valley, insuring both early, 
late, and timely rains, as crops may 
require. 

Just at the west edge of the town 
was an alkali hole, considered to be 
the very worst one in the county of 
Lincoln. Mr. Pass obtained this piece 
of land for almost nothing, and began 
a process of subduing it. He first 
drained off the brackish alkali water. 
Then he hauled in load after load of 
manure and sand, mixing these up 
thoroughly with heavy, waxy alkali 
soil. Next he used water from the 
irrigating ditches to thoroughly wash 
the complex soil he had made, draining 





this off and thereby removing much 
alkali from the soil. He now thor- 
oughly stirred the surface and followed 
with a very thorough summer fallow 
through one season. The next season 
he began cropping his redeemed land. 
This was in 1888, and from that day 
to this he has not failed to get a 


bountiful harvest each season. He 
receives a small pension from Uncle 
Sam—ninety-six dollars per year—but 


outsidé of this he obtains a living for 
himself and good wife from his acre 
farm. This land is now the most val- 
uable property found in the residence 
portion of North Platte. 

Mr. Pass had not read the station 
bulletins on reclaiming alkali lands, 
but his success shows that Prof. Hil- 
gards’ theories are all right, and, if 
carried out, will successfully subdue 
alkali lands. W. H. OLIN 

Iowa Agricultural College. 


THE ONLY LINE WITH A WORLD'S 
FAIR STATION. 


This refers to the Minneapolis & 5t 
Louis Railroad, and means: 

First—The shortest line. 

Second—The most comfortable rout« 

Third—Two fine through trains di 
to the gates of the Fair. 

Fourth—A saving of about three |! $ 
in time. 

Fifth—You avoid the crowds at 
Union Depot and on the street ca! ; 

Sixth—You save money by being landed 
just where you want to go. 

There are many other reasons, bt 
word to the wise is sufficient.”’ 

For excursion tickets, berth res 
tions, and a complete Guide to the 
free, address A. B. Cutts, G. P. and ' 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AT A BARGAIN 
180 acres within 5 miles of Mille Lac Lake, 1' 
under cultivation, 40 acres meadow, baiance t 
new buildings, house, stable, cow barn, pig 
hay shed. milk houge, two wells. machine she 
No. 1 condition. #25.00 per acre, ten years 


Write JOHN L. SMITH, Owner, 110 Temple 
Court, Minaeapolis, Minn. 


RANCH BARGAIN | 


For sale—One of the finest cattle ranches 








state of South Dakota,in rain belt. only 25 
west of the Minnesota line, splendid grass 

ance living water, besides lake for one-half 0 

one side. This ranch in only 3 miles from r 4 
station and postoffice, and contains 1,880 acré , 
sides 600 acres leased from state, and al! fer 

cept about 2 acres of mostly hay land. Has 


ings, a!] new and costing 86,000.00. There fs! 
grass land in the state. A really valnable properts 
For full particulars address, C. HULSMANN, 
SON & CO., Milbank, South Dakota. 

FINE FARM OF 175 ACRES—Ric! 

soll, in Washington Co., Ia.; 9 miles from < 

seat, 344 miles to railioad station; good $1,500 
bullt in 1902; fair barn, good granary and cor 
with farm scales, tool house; 3 good wells. 
windmi]! at barn. Write owner for terms. Po 
Mather, Washington, lowa. RK, F. D. 5. 
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THE VALUE OF PASTURE PER 
QUARTER SECTION. 

In his reports for 15v3 Director Sage 
of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
estimated the average value of the 
pasture per quarter section in Iowa at 
$300. We believed this was an over- 
estimate for either Iowa or adjoining 


states and therefore in one of our 
January issues we submitted the fol- 
lowing questions: 


“1, How many acres are in your 
farm? 

“2. How many in pasture? 

“3. How many in small grain? 

“4. What cash value do you put 


upon the pasture for a year? 

“5. What value on the cornstalks 
used as pasture? 

“6. What value on the aftermath 
of meadows and the stubble, whether 
sown to grass or not?” 

We have not received as many re- 
plies to these questions as we had 
hoped and expected. We have, how- 
ever, a goody number from Iowa and 
seattering reports from Kansas, Ne- 
praska, Missouri, Minnesota, and IIli- 
nois. Averaging them all we have a 
report of forty-nine acres in pasture 
per quarter section, to which the 
writers attach an average value of 
$167.76. In addition they put $25.34 
as the average value of cornstalks and 
place the value of the aftermath at 
$30.03, or $223.13 per annum from pas- 
ture of all kinds on the average 160- 
acre farm. This, of course, does not 
include meadows. 

In looking over the reports we find 
a very great difference in the estimate 
placed by these farmers on pastures. 
Some of them estimate it as low as 
$1.50, many at $2.00, and a great many 
at $3.00 per acre. In Iowa the esti- 
mate in some cases is as high as $4.00, 
in Kansas and Nebraska from $1.50 to 
$2.00, in Minnesota somewhat less than 
$2.00, while in Illinois there is no esti- 
mate less than $3.00 and some as high 
as $5.00 and almost $6.0u. The aver- 
age Iowa estimate is $3.30, the average 
Illinois estimate $4.30, while the aver- 
age from all states reporting is $3.44. 
This is for pasture alone. 

We are sorry that our readers have 
not responded as promptly to these 
questions as to other series we have 
sent out, or we might have had a 
wiser and wider basis for estimates. 
It would seem, however, that Mr. Sage 
was not as far wrong in his estimates 
as we had supposed. 





IS BORAX HEALTHY? 


To settle the controversy that has 
been going on for some time as to 
the healthiness or unhealthiness of 
borax and boracic acid the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington organ- 
ized what has been facetiously termed 
by the daily press ‘the poison squad.” 
A dozen clerks were given board free 
by the department provided they 
would allow themselves to be experi- 
mented on with foods supposed to be 
poisonous, They were fed for a con- 
siderable time, half of them on ordi- 
nary food and the other half on foods 
containing more or less of these sup- 
posedly poisonous ingredients. 

The first test was on borax and 
boracic acid. The work was com- 
menced in the autumn of 1902 and con- 
tinued until July 1, 1903. No one of 
these young men was required to sub- 
mit to the rigid control necessary to 
the conduct of the work more than 
half the time, but was obliged to sub- 
scribe to a pledge to obey all the rules 
and regulations and to abstain from 
all food and drink during the period 
of observation save that which was 
given him in the course of the experi- 
ments. The report giving full details 
contains more than one hundred pages 
and the following brief summary of 
the important facts is all that is possi- 
ble, necessary, or desirable: 

it is found that eighty per cent of 
the borax and boracic acid given in 
the food is excreted through the kid- 
neys, the rest chiefly through the skin 
and perspiration. The excretions be- 
gin about the third day, so that at no 
time is there more than a three days’ 
consumption in the body at one time. 
If the amount given does not exceed 
one-half gram (seven and one-half 
grains) per day no notable effects are 
immediately produced; but if this is 
continued for a long time, say a month 
or two, bad feeling, loss of appetite, 
fullness in the head, and distress in 
the stomach occurs. Some people are 
more sensitive than others. 

When it is given in larger quantities 
and increasing doses these symptoms 
become intensified. A persistent head- 


ache is developed, a sense of fullness 
clouding of 


in the head, and some 
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the mental processes, occasionally 
nausea and vomiting. Some systems 
seem to have a much stronger resist- 
ant power than others. The use of 
borax and boracic acid makes but a 
slight disturbance in the process of 
digestion or assimilation. There is a 
slight tendency to decrease the pro- 
portions of food which are digested 
and assimilated, and necessarily the 
secretion of larger quantities of un- 
digested material. 

The continued use of borax injures 
the appetite and diminishes the weight 
of the body, from which, however, the 
patient recovers in about ten days 
after he quits is use. 

The general conclusion from the 
experiment is that it is not advisable 
to use borax or boracic acid in articles 
of food intended for common or con- 
tinuous use. “When placed in food 
products which are used occasionally 
and in small quantities it seems only 
right, in view of the above summary 
of facts, to require that the quantity 
and character of the preservative, that 
is, whether borax or boracic acid be 
plainly marked so that the consumer 
may understand the nature of the 
food he is eating. 

“The use of borax or boracic acid 
as an external application to cured 
meats to preserve them in a proper 
condition during shipment to foreign 
countries, when the use of such pre- 
servatives is not prohibited in such 
countries and it is specially asked by 
the purchasers that they may be used, 
is a question which is not to be de- 
cided upon the data which have been 
obtained. Inasmuch as it is evident 
that in cured meats the processes of 
absorption and diffusion will be very 
much restricted, it is evident that un- 
less the shipment of the product in 
question extends over a long period 
of time there could be no great pene- 
tration of the preservatives to the 
interior of the package. The quantity 
of borax thus introduced into the food 
product would be minimal, and the de- 
sirability or undesirability of-its pres- 
ence would be a question which should 
be left solely to the decision of the 
authorities to which the food product 
is sent. 

“The convincing justification of the 
use of boracic acid and borax for 
domestic food products must lie in 
the possibility of proof on the part 
of those using them that the food prod- 
ucts in questions, if not preserved in 
this manner, would develop qualities 
far more injurious to health than the 
preservatives themselves. 

“While many of the individual data 
obtained are contradictory, the general 
results of the investigation secured by 
combining into single expressions all 
the data relating to each particular 
problem studied show in a convincing 
way that even in doses not exceeding 
half a gram (seven and one-half 
grains) a day boracic acid and borax 
equivalent thereto are _ prejudicial 
when consumed for a long time. It 
is undoubtedly true that no visible 
effects may be produced in persons of 
good health by the occasional use of 
preservatives of this kind in small 
quantities, but the young, the debili- 
tated, and the sick must not be for- 
gotten; and the safe rule is to ex- 
clude these preservatives from foods 
for genera] consumption.” 





STACKING GRAIN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of the Farmer you 
invited some one to write about the 
art of stacking. I have had good suc- 
cess the last two years and for several 
years before that. I have noticed that 
most people get the middle of the 
stack too high in the beginning. This 
is not only unnecessary, but makes 
it harder to keep the stack straight. 
It is necessary, of course, to keep the 
middle somewhat higher than the out- 
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Binder Twine 8: Cents 


Price cut on Standard Binder twine. We got the surplus stock of one of the best mills that had over- 


spun and could not move their output. It is nice, 
year. 
50-lb. bales, per Ib. 8% cents. 

Uncolored Japan Tea, per lb. z-A 

Quarts Mason Fruit Jars, doz. 3 

Fancy Head Japan Rice, ‘all large plump berries, 100 
Roasted Java Coffee, per Ib. 

20 Ib. box fresh Soda’ ‘aod Bey 89. 

10 gallons fancy table Syrup $1.98. 

Galion cans Apples, cans 16c, per doz. $1.75. 

Mixed Pickels or Chow Chow, gallon jug 49c. 

5 Ib. pails Jelly or Apple Butter 19c. 

Sweet pickeled Peaches, quart jars 


new, evenly spun, from perfectly sound fibre, new this 


We got it at a big cut under the market and to sell it quick we have made a big cut in the price. 


a Tea Dust, per Ib. 8c. 
alifornia Prunes, per Ib. 2}¢c. 
foe. 3.00; 30 Ibs. for $1. 
3 1b. cans solid Semetecs, per doz. 70c. 
280 Ib. bbl. Salt, 55c. 
60 bar box Hustier Laundry Soap 
Currant Jelly in glass camnlers, co “doz. 55e. 
7 lbs. best Laundry Starch 25c. 
Gallon cans Pumpkin, per doz. 60c. 
20 Ib. kit California Salmon 75c. 


19c. 
Our Complete Grocery List should be in the hands of every careful buyer. Sent free on request. Write 


today. 


H. R. EAGLE & COMPANY, iaxdocrusr. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








20th Century Distributor 


Mr. Farmer: 
Distributor. Send for a catalogue at once. 


Increase your crops by applying manure as {t should 


be by purchasing a 20th Century Distributor. 
This machine is made b 
of manure spreaders an 


today. 
ing; it will surely please you. 
alogue. “Investigate.” 


A postal will bring a 


The J. S. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Eastern Factory, 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Western Factory, 
Waterloo, Ia., Box A. 


Just cast your eyes on the 20th Century 


Mr. J. S. Kemp, the inventor 
the only man in the United 
States by that name who is manufacturing spreaders 
Don't fail to see the 1904 model before purchas- 


cat- 











Your own druggist w 





WELLS MEDICINE CO., 


$100 FOR 50 GENTS 


WOULD BE A BARGAIN 


11] sell you for 50 cents a bottle of Craft’s Distemper 


Cure on a positive guarantee, It will cure distemper and save your 
horse or your money back. 
$1.00 a bottle at druggists or direct, prepaid. Booklet free. 


Chemists and Germologists, 


Isn't that fair? Price $4.50 a dozen. Large size 


10 THIRD STREET, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 








side. Lay the sheaves down gradually 
and walk on the third row until you 
get the stack up to the point where 
you think it is time to draw in. Then 
begin filling the middle more and draw 
in slowly, trying to give the stack an 
egg-shaped appearance. As noted 
above, walk on the third row of 
sheaves leaving the outside sheaves 
loose and keep the center well packed. 
If you notice that you are getting the 
stack lower in one place than else- 
where lose no time in filling it up by 
doubling, and draw in faster at that 
place. Keep the outside level and the 
middle full when you draw in and you 
will be able, after a little practice, to 
build a stack that will not only shed 
water, but will be good to look at. 
AUGUST F. LARSON. 
Marshall county, Iowa. 


Complying with your request in a 
recent issue, I would say that last 
year I put up twelve stacks of grain 
and let it stand in the stack for two 
months before thrashing. I never had 
drier grain than this, and I will give 
you, briefly, the manner in which it 
was handled. First I plowed the 
ground on which the stacks were to 
stand. I start my stacks with a 
diameter of twelve to fourteen feet, 
never more than fourteen. Stack with 
a fork and walk on all of the courses, 
including the outside, until I com- 
mence to draw in. After that I do 
not walk on the outside course, but 
on the heads of second course, drawing 
in slowly, keeping center full and 
higher than the rest of the stack. With 
the second course I lay the butts out 
to the bands on the outside course un- 
til I commence to draw in, after which 
the butts should be laid half way be- 
tween the head of the bundles and 
the bands. If the stack leans after, 
it is pretty well up draw in that side 
a trifle faster. This throws the cen- 
ter the other way. If the stack is in- 
clined to slip on one side, commence 
drawing in very slowly and promptly, 
as this generally prevents further slip- 
ping. In my center course or last 
course on each round, instead of lay- 
ing the bundles round I lay either four, 
six or eight bundles, one north, one 
south, one east, and one west, and then 


two bundles on each corner, making 
eight, or, if the center is very full, I 
leave out two. 

It is important to the stacker that 
he has a good pitcher, who will throw 
the bundles clear up to the center of 
the stack and not allow the them to 
strike the outside courses. 

EBER DE COW. 

Winneshiek county, Iowa. 





With regard to stacking grain, while 
I am not a stacker myself I am a 
thorough convert to the practice and 
always stack my grain by hiring 
somebody who can do a good job of ‘it. 
I never thrash out of the shock. Dur- 
ing the past two years some of my 
neighbors who thrashed out of the 
shock have lost heavily on account of 
it. In 1902 my oats yielded fifty 
bushels to the acre, were nice and 
bright, and most of it sold for seed. 
Last year oats all through this neigh- 
borhood yielded very little, running 
from fifteen to twenty-five bushels. I 
believe if Wallaces’ Farmer can in- 
duce farmers of this state to stack 
their grain every year and abandon 
the wasteful practice of thrashing out 
of the shock it will save them hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

H. HOLSTEIN. 
Carroll county, Iowa. 








The 
Roof that Lasts 


: Forstabl 


barns, houses 
ont hetes ere is no roof- 


hat excels 


PAROID 
Ready Roofing 


in economy and durabil- 
ity. Don’t confuse it with 
cheap, flimsy roofings, It’s 
the kind that lasts. Any 
onecan put it on. Com- 
kit free with 
nd for free 
sample and book on 


“Building Economy.” 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
E. Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Ili, 














DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


a two-cylinder gasoline engine; superior to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less to buy and less to run. Quicker and easier 
rtable. Weighs less than half of one-cylinder engines. 


Has no vibration; can be mounted on any light wago 


Until You Have Investigated 


“THE MASTER WORKMAN” 


started. Has a wider sphere of usefulness. 
Give size of engine required. ren 136.2, 26,4, 5, 


6,8, 10 and 15 horse power.) Mention this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO. (Established 1853), MEAGHER AND 15TH ii. CHIC. 
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There are more than a 
hundred reasons why folks § 
who try it like the 


Empire 
Cream Separator 


better than any other, but the 
reasons may all be summed 
up in this; 
The Empire does better work, 
gwes less trouble and makes 
more money Jor the farmer. 
¥ Our books about the Empire 
Way of dairying are free for } 
the asking. Send for them. 
Empire Cream Separator Co. 
loomfield, N. J. Chicago, Lil. 
Minneapolis, Mian. 
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CHERRY MFG. CO., KNOXVILLE, IOWA 


RIPPLEY’S .tiiicenuice 


ig best because it protects stock from 
insests 





files and other all day, while in 
pasture or for b 

a8 & disinfectant; cows sprayed with it 
Give 25 per cent more milk and are pro- 


protect cows, or for $2.65 will send 
Sprayer and mixture enough for 600 
cows. Ask your home dealer furit. Send 


BIFPLEY HARDWARE CO., Mfrs, ian (ees lls, 
DR. GEORGE HOLLABUSH’S 
\ ABORTION 


and General Tonic forCows. The 
only genuine sure cure and gen- 
eral tonic forcows on the market. 











I guarantee, and refund money if 

not satisfactory. Dr. Geo. Hol- 

labush, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Write for circular. 








Lump Jaw Cure 
Dr. J. C. Mitchell's cure for 
cattle is guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded, Prepaid $1.25 
er bottlie—enough for five 
ead. Will also remiove 
warte from horses, fungus 
growths in barb wire cuts. 
and tumor growths on pigs 
after castrating. For sale 
by druggists or Marshal! Of! 
Co., Sole Agents for U. S., 
Marshalltown, lowa. 


FARM ENGINES 


AND HOW TO RUN THEM 


A Book Worth Many Times the Cost 
to Every Operator of a Station- 
ary or Traction Engine. 














BY STEPHENSON, MAGGARD & CODY 
EXPERT ENGINEERS 





Fully Illustrated — A Complete in- 
strutor for the Operator or 
Amateur. 





The book first gives a simple description of every 
Part of a boiler and traction or simple stationary en- 
gine, with definitions of all the technical terms com- 
monly used. This is followed by over 80 test ques- 
tions covering every point that precedes. Then 
come simple and plain directions to the young en- 
gineer as to how to set up and operate his engine 
and boiler, followed by questions and answers as to 
what should be done in every coneeivable difficulty 
that may arise, covering such subjects as scale in 
the boiler, economical firing, sparks, pressure low 
water and danger of explosions, lining and gearing 
the engine, setting the valves, oiling, working in- 
jJector and pump, lacing and putting on belts. etc. 
There are two chapters on Farm Engine Economy, 
giving the theory of the steam engine, especially in 
its practica) applications to securing economy of op- 
eration. Chapter XII, describes “Different ‘types of 
Engines,” including stationary, compound. Corliss 
and high speed engines, and all the leading makes 
of traction engines with an illustration of each. Also 
chapter on gasoline engines and how to run them, 
and another on how to run athreshing machine. 
The book closes with a variety of useful recipes and 
practical suggestions and tables, and 175 questions 
and answers often given in examinations for engi- 
neer’slicense, Beaut!fully il!ustrated with plans,ete 


12M0O CLOTH, PRICE 81.00 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





SILOS AND SILAGE.—NO. 4. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In my other articles I stated the 
views held by four of the experiment 
stations. I will now notice what some 
of the feeders have to say upon the 
question of feeding silage. Charles B. 
Wing, of Ohio, in speaking on this 
subject, said: “But seriously, if the 
east must raise the choice mutton, we 
wonder if Mr. Gibson would not let 
us feed them on silage instead of cab- 
bage. It is wearisome work for us 
corn belt farmers to raise cabbage or 
roots, but we can raise silage, and if 
a young man be allowed to prophesy, 
we will venture to say that it is along 
this line that the corn belt is going 
to work out its salvation. We have 
never seen Montana lambs gain as fast 
as ours have this winter fed only silage 
and alfalfa hay. The latter was worth 
$14 a ton baled with us, so we were 
not anxious that the lambs should 
overload their stomachs on it, but fed 
silage liberally. Sixty tons of silage 
fed over 700 lambs eighty days. An- 
other year we must have more of it, 
and as soon as we can get squared 
away right here we hope to make all 
of our corn up into silage and double 
our feeding plant. We are confident 
that the tén acres we made into silage 
last fall yielded us more feed than 
any other twenty acres of corn we 
raised.” It will be seen that the esti- 
mate this feeder places on silage is 
“more” than doubled when the corn 
is placed in the silo. 

After reading all about silos and 
silage that came under my notice for 
a number of years I concluded to build 
a silo, and my investigation favored 
the concrete silo as being the most 
permanent and the structure that 
would keep the silage the best, but 
weather conditions and the help ques- 
tion at the time of building changed 
my plans. My silo is circular, outside 
diameter 20 feet, inside diameter 19 
feet. My mason, a man who had con- 
tracted to built many large buildings 
in Des Moines, advised a concrete 
foundation and either to stay above 
ground or go below the frost line. My 
barn and silo is on ground with natural 
drainage, and before I laid off my 
circle I leveled the place the silo was 
to occupy, then an end-gate rod was 
placed throngh a 2x4 and driven into 
the ground and ten feet from the rod 
a bridge-spike was driven through the 
2x4 two inches, and the circle was 
made with this. The whole of the cir- 
cle was excavated three and one-half 
feet deep and at the edge was dug two 
feet lower. The foundation is eight 
inches of concrete, one part of cement 
to nine parts of good sharp sand and 
gravel, and extends above the ground 
eighteen inches. While finishing the 
foundation bolts 5x12 inches were 
placed in the wall and a fresh layer of 
concrete was spread on and the sill 
was drawn down tight to exclude the 
air. The balance of the structure is 
of wood and best No. 26 galvanized 
iron. The iron comes in sheets 28x 
96 inches and is nailed with heavy 
galvanized shingle nails to the inside 
of the uprights. The uprights are 2x6 
hemlock spaced 13% inches from cen- 
ter to center. This allows for one-half 
of an inch lap of the iron, and seams 
were painted before the next sheet 
was put on. Nail ties were cut from 
2x6’s for the spaces between the stud- 
ing and nailed flush with the inside 
of the studding and the end of the 
sheets were nailed to the nail ties, 
the first sheet extending to the bottom 
of the sill. The iron was well painted 
with linseed oil and mineral paint. 
The intention was to line with one-half 
inch lumber, then paint, then put on 
another course of half inch lumber to 
break the joints, and paint again, but 
the lumber could not be procured in 
time and one thickness of 1x4-inch 
white pine was used, one thickness, 
and painted, especial care being taken 
to fill the joints full of paint. The 
studdings are first tier 16 feet and 
second 14 feet long, with 2 feet 4 
inches lap well spiked. The outside 
is yellow pine 8-inch shiplap up to six- 
teen feet in height, then house siding 
was used. As we had much trouble 
in bending the boards to the circle 
they were “curfed” or sawed inside 
every eight inches. The carpenter’s 
idea was that this would stiffen and 
strengthen the building. If it was be- 
ing built again siding would be used 
and a No. 9 galvanized wire hoop 
would would be used at each two feet 
in height. The building seems very 
strong. I paid one dollar per thou- 
sand feet extra for the privilege of 





selecting the studding and shiplap to 
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Why Not Raise Your Galves by Hand 
and Sell Your Gream? 








A bunch of calves raised on separator skim milk. 


That's what thousands of farmers are doing in the west today, and no part of their farming pays 


a better return for the labor and money invested. 
year, and a good deal of it when most needed. 


It gives them ready cash every week in the 


BUY A PEERLESS GREAM SEPARATOR AND BEGIN NOW 


It has large capacity, does the best kind of work. and is the most reasonable 
priced good separator on the market. Notrouble for = farmer to understand 


and run a Peerless. We claim that the Peerless 


will skim more milk in 


less time and skim it closer than any other separator on the market. It’s 
adapted to farm conditions of separating, and we simply point tothe machine 


to back up our statements. 


if You Have Five or More Cows it Will Pay You 
to Buy a Peerless Separator 


Don’t put it off but begin now by writing for our catalogue, which gives 
full information concerning the machine. It’s one of the newest separators 
on the market, and has profited by both the good features and mistakes of 
others. It’s sold at a price any farmer can afford to pay. Let us tell you 


about it. Address for catalogue. 


WATERLOO CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 











WE GIVE 


vu 00 DAYS FREE TRIAL © 


and we save you from 626 to 600 because you don’t have to pay any 


agents’ commissions nor dealers’ profits when you buy a 


CLEVELAND Cream Separator 


Guaranteed to cost less, turn more easily, make 
. Try itandsee. Don’t keepitit you don’t like it. 
; aluminum separating device in one piece. As easily w 
asadinner plate. Catalogue free for the asking. 
leveland Co. 360 Hickox Bidg. Cleveland, O. 





Cream Sep 


FACTORY 
TO YOUR 
FARM 


money than 














New aad Improved 
with Self Feed Table. 


Send for 
Free Catalogue. 














Feed and Ensilage Cutter or, 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height andin any di 
rection. Kernels of corn ground 
into meal, mixed all through the 
silage. Stalks and leaves battered 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer. 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage. Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
Sage Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 

eutting dry stalks, Fully gneranteed. 

JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

Box 28 Canton, Ohio. 




















































The strongest and most satisfacto 
No silo owner can afford to do without 


Guaranteed to handle bundlesas large as any corn binc 
Safety 


ensilage machine built. 
Special No. 18. No fear of breakages. Largest gagacity. 


bind. Gafehertond cleanest work, Will fillanysilo. Smalley 
slower elevates up to 50 feet. Sold on positive - 

antee. Catalog explains the strong points of the SMALLEY 

and proves it to be the best machine made, Write for it. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO.,BoxD Manitowoc, Wis. 














have them free from knots. The roof 
is circular with a dormer door to fill 
through. The bottom was dug the 
shape of a big kettle, the loose dirt 
thrown to the foundation and all well 
tamped. There are five doors, and 
these are closed with shiplap boards 
and roofing felt tacked inside above 
each door and wide enough and long 
enough to extend past the doors, while 
the silo is being filled. The silo meas- 
ures as follows: Outside diameter, 20 
feet; inside, 19 feet; and 31% feet to 
plate. Capacity about 200 tons of dry 
matter, or feed for fifty cows for -six 
months. It cost complete about $300. 
This includes hauling, digging, ma- 
terial, and all labor, and a feed way 
which extends the height of silo and 
is 6x8 feet. The reader will observe 
that there is an air space of six inches 
between the outer and inner walls. 
This helps protect against cold and 
permits the silo to dry. After the car- 
penters were through the mason 
“pointed up” with rich cement around 
the silo. C. W. STEWART. 
Polk county, Iowa. 





DAIRY CATTLE FOR PHILIPPINE 
GOVERNMENT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


For a number of years Starkville, 
Mississippi, has been noted for the 
high class of dairy cows raised. It 
was here that Col. W. B. Montgomery 
started his small herd of choicely bred 
Jerseys, which later attracted the at- 





ey 2 ee 
——_ in 
a 


tention of progressive breeders al! 
over the United States. Steadily and 
surely this small beginning grew until 
people from all sections of the south- 


ern states looked to this locality for 


choice dairy cows. Nor did it end here, 
but numerous shipments have gone to 
Mexico, to Cuba, and to South 
America. Some have gone to northern 
or western states at fancy prices. 

Recently the writer received an 
order from the Philippine commission 
through the chief of the bureau ol 
agriculture for sixty head of Jerseys 
and five head of Holstein cattle to be 
used for milk production, the herd 
be located near Manila and the miik 
sold to hospitals and to private per- 
sons. This order was promptly filled, 
and two cars of as promising cattle as 
ever left this section started on their 
long journey June 21, 1904. While tie 
trip will be a trying one for the cows, 
they will be well cared for by B. UL. 
Moss, a native Mississippian and 2 
graduate of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Mississippi. 

The chief of the bureau of agricul- 
ture, W. C. Welborn, says that milk 
in Manila is worth from seventy-five 
to eighty cents per gallon, and that 
the cost of feed is about twenty cents 
a day for each cow. With such 4 
showing as this the Department of 
Agriculture will no doubt find that the 
establishment of a good dairy herd will 
prove a very profitable investment. 

J. 8. MOORE. 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 
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SEPARATORS 


THE ONLY 
CONVENIENT KIND 














No other occupies so little space. 
sits so firmly, has waist low can, en- 
closed self-oiling gears, light bowl 
without inside parts. Tubulars hold 
present world’s record for clean skim- 
ming and perfect cream. Write for 
Catalog M-175. 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, Ill, 


P. M. Sharples 


West Chester, Pa. 
Send For 


It To-day!, FREE 


Every farmer cow owner should have 
a copy of ourseparator It will 
tell you how to double a profit 
in ny dairy. Illustrated with half 
tone engravings and bristling with 
——_ bore for every cow 
A postal card will bring it. 


DAVIS CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are not an expense but the most eco- 
<n best paying machine any 

ree can use. Thoroughly 
ot le and guaranteed to give 2Ds0- 





lute satisfaction in rere ee pect. Le 
us tell you all about it. Write to-day 


DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
54 to 64 N. Clinton St., Chicago 


American s2i32% 

Separator 

Senta little, saves much. Sold on trial. It stands all 
- Try itand decide for yourself. Ask for catalog. It's free. 


pad SEPARATOR COMPANY, Box 1053, Bainbridge, N. Y. 








THE 
ANIMAL’S 
FRIEND 





Beginning of 
Fly time these 
cows were 
equalinevery 
espect. No, 1 was sprayed 
and she continued to give 20 qts. milk daily 
through Fly season ; No. 2 lost so much milk 
b> and flesh were oblige d to use “Shoo-Fly” 
to keep her alive, half cent’s worth of which 
. would have made No.2 as profitable as No. 1, 
S hoo-Fl is the original stock protector used by same dairymen 
since 1885 after testing imitations, because it protects cows much 
longer in pasture. It prevents contagious abortion and other dis- 
eases, cures all sores, scratches, skin diseases, hoof ailments, etc. 
NO. LICE in poultry house or any place it is sprayed, Beware of 
imitations that last only afew hours and make sores. Ifyour dealer 
does not keep Shoo-Fly (made in Philadelphia, Pa.,) send 
for latest Improved Three Tube Sprayer and enough Shoo: Fiy 
to protect 200 cows. Cash returned if cows are not protected. 
SHOO-FLY MF’G. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa. 
EDITOR knows from experience Shoo-F ly is 0K. # 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SILOS 


Made on an entirely new and 
improved plan. Nearest ab- 
solutely air tight of all silos. 
Short beveled end staves fit 
groves in upright studs and 
form dove-tail joints at every 
post. Smooth inner surface 
and great rigidity. 


No Danger of Collapse 
as in ordinary stave silos 
when notinuse. Continuous 
doors open independently. 
Made perpetual by replacing 
staves or uprights anywhere. 
In all convenient sizes. Val- 
uable allege booklet free. 
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AVENEU D 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SILO S 


1904 





YOUR 


6 KINDS OF 
wood STATION 
to build, plant, fill and 


HO feed. Your post office 


address calls for free fllustrated 
journal on silos and silage W 


should |” *°* KNOW 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





WALLACES’ 


‘ The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 











A QUICK PASTURE FOR DAIRY 
cows. 


An Illinois correspondent has a piece 
of high land now in oats which he 
wishes to get as quickly as possible 
into a pasture for dairy cows. He 
wishes to know the best method, what 
seed to use, how much, and when to 
sow it. 

As our correspondent wishes a quick 
pasture, we think the best thing he 
could do would be to plow this land 
thoroughly as soon as the oats are re- 
moved, then disk it thoroughly and 
harrow it, preparing the seed bed as 
for winter wheat. About the first of 
September or as soon as the ground 
has sufficient moisture sow a peck of 
timothy to the acre, giving it the full 
use of the land. The next spring sow 
about eight pounds of clover, sowing 
it on the surface before the frost is 
out of the ground. This should give 
him good pasture the last of May. 

Another way would be to prepare 
the ground as above suggested, drill 
in rye not later than the first of Sep- 
tember, if the ground has sufficient 
moisture, which it likely will have if 
he plows in August and disks and 
harrows thoroughly. This will give 
him considerable pasture in the latter 
part of the season. Then the next 
spring sow to clover and grass seeds 
in the proportion above mentioned as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
cover them with the harrow, and use 
it all for pasture for dairy cows during 
the early part of the season. The rye 
will furnish good pasture, the cows 
will keep it down and give the grass 
the full use of the land after the rye 
is finished. 

Another method, which would put 
off his pasture three or four months, 
would be to drill in rye or winter 
wheat, sow grasses as above sug- 
gested, and take a crop. Perhaps the 
second method suggested is the best. 





GET AFTER THOSE ROBBER 
co 


. 


Once more let us state for the ben- 
efit of whom it may concern that the 
only way of carrying on dairying east, 
west, north, or south, in this country 
or any other country, at this time or 
at any other time, whether it is car: 
ried on by a rich man or a poor man, 
is to hunt out and get rid of the robber 
cows. 

The farmer would be in very great 
trouble if some fellow got into his 
barn and stole his horse, or into his 
smoke house and stole part of his 
meat, or got away with part of his 
seed corn about the time he was ready 
to plant it, but none of these men are 
doing him half the damage that is 
usually done on the twenty-cow farm. 
There is very likely to be on this farm 
from four to ten cows that do not give 
enough milk to pay for their board, 
that are simply robbing him of the 
profits of the whole herd. This matter 
has been gone over so thoroughly by 
the experiment stations and we have 
spoken of it so often that it really 
seems foolish to say anything more 
about it. Nevertheless the robbing 
still goes on and the farmer is in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that he is 
being sucked dry by parasites in the 
form of robber cows, or, as we have 
stated it elsewhere, “dead beat 
boarders.” 

How to detect the robber? Get you 
a pair of scales and a pencil and a 
piece of paper. Put your scales in the 
barn and provide yourself with as many 
pint fruit jars as you have cows; 
number them with the number of the 
cow or the name of the cow. Have a 
sheet of paper attached to a board on 
the wall or partition near the scales, 
and whenever you milk weigh and put 
the weight down on your sheet of 
paper, and then take a gill of the milk 
after being thoroughly stirred up and 
put it in this Mason fruit jar with a 
tablet of corrosive sublimate, which 
you can get of any creamery supply 
house or from the local creamery. 
Weigh your milk every day of the 
week and put a sample in the jar. 
Then take this to the creamery and 
ask the creamery to test it with the 
Babcock test. You will then know how 
much milk each cows gives, what per 
cent of butter fat it has, and how much 
she is paying you. If you will ‘do this 
every ninth week during the summer 
season you will know .with sufficient 
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twenty years to come. 


genuine 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 


1213 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CREAM SEPARATORS 


If you have not got one yet, why @ 
purchase even another week? 

It would likely safe its cost before the 
year is over and go on doing so every year for 


slay its 


Don’t delay making so wise and profitable 
an tte. ieee of course you get the 
eparator, which means the 


DE LAVAL 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


121 Youville Square 


General Offices MONTREAL 


714 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK 


15 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 

248 McDermot Avenue 
WIMNIPEG 








THE IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR 


An Up-to-Date Machine, Replete With Practical Ideas 





It is Built in the Following Sizes: 


250 LBS. PER HOUR 
450 LBS. PER HOUR 


350 LBS. PER HOUR 
600 LBS. PER HOUR 


750 LBS. PER HOUR 


Our 750 Ib. per hour machine is a practical hand separator. 


It is as easily run as most separators 


of 450 lb. and 500 lb. capacity. Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR COMPANY, WATERLOO, IOWA 








accugacy just what your cows are 
doing. 

Let us assure our readers that have 
been disappointed in their profits in 
dairying that we have located for the 
hundredth time the Senegambian in 
the wood pile, the rat in the meal, the 
robber in the barn; and if you don’t 
have enough ginger in you to follow 
these simple suggestions and find out 
for yourself, we have no tears to shed 
over your complaints that dairying 
don’t pay. There is something the 
matter with some of your cows; but 
if you don’t take pains to find it out, 
then there is something the matter 
with you. 





OPENING FOR CREAMERYMEN. 


A Blockton, Iowa, subscriber writes: 

“I would like to ask how long it 
would take for a young man to learn 
the creamery business and be able to 
conduct it in an up-to-date manner. 
What would be the most practical way 
to go at it? I had thought to go to 
some school where they make a 
specialty of giving instruction in this 
line, but would be glad to have your 
advice.” 

The best thing our correspondent 
can do if he wishes to fit himself to 
be a thoroughly competent creamery- 
man is to attend the Iowa Agricultural 
College for a year, or possibly two 
years, taking the special creamery 
course. The advantage the Iowa col- 
lege has over most other colleges giv- 
ing creamery instruction is that it 
has a complete creamery outfit and 
handles milk in a commercial way. 
The creamery building is equipped 
with all the most improved creamery 
and dairy machinery, and a sufficient 


‘amount of milk is received and butter 


made to give the students thoroughly 
practical training. The graduates of 
this department are in demand all 
over the United States. Many of them 
are at the head of dairy departments 
in: colleges of other states, and many 
of .tlhe others have charge of large 
commercial creamery enterprises. 
Bach ‘winter a short course is held for 
the bénefit of creamerymen who have 
had. practical experience but who wish 





to perfect themselves in up-to-date 
methods. The thing for this corre- 
spondent to do, however, is to take 
the long course and put in full time. 
He will in this way acquire a knowl- 
edge of not only the practical work of 
operating a creamery, but of the 
scientific work related to it. He will 
learn about the bacteria of milk and 
will study dairy chemistry. There is 
a splendid opening in dairy and cream- 
ery lines for young men who fit them- 
selves for the work and become 
thoroughly competent. 














Mounted or unmounted. With 
blowers or carriers for Sevan i= 
lowers are efficientand light running 


Frames, Smal! Threshers, Carts, etc. 
BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
Box 24 Racine Jct. Wis. 





YOUR HAY 


Stack Covers, 
and all kinds 
of canvas 
goods, 


Send for 
price list. 


Des Moines Tent po Awning Co., 
DES MOINES, IA. 


—_— Pulley AMERICAN CORN AND FODDE 


oh. — COMPRESSO8 
C <9 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Sept. 1. Association sale, Hamline, Minn. 
Sept: 22. W. D. Emery, Rose Hill, Ia. 
Sept. 27. E. M. Wyatt Estate, Marshall- 
town, Ia. 
Oct. 4. R. O. Miller, Norwood, Ia. 
Oct.’ 5. A. L. Stutzman, C. C. Caldwell, 
and I. N. Taylor, at Oskaloosa, Ia. 
6. McLaughlin & Watts, Preston, 


Ta. 
Oct. 7. B. H. Hakes & Son, Williams- 


burg, Ia. 
Oct. 7. Chas. Weir, Rio, Ill. 
Oct. 8 W. O. Merz, of Monticello, Minn., 


at Galesburg, Ill. 


Oct. 11. Anita Short-horn Breeders’ Sale, 
Anita, Ia. 

Oct. 12. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Oct. 12. W.S. Babcock, Rockwell City, Ia. 

Oct. 13. Combination sale, Belmond, Ia., 
T. A. Davenport, Manager. 

Oct. 13. T. B. & J. A. Rankin, Tarkio, 
Mo. 

Oct. 14. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 18. Godden Bros. and B. G. Stark, 


Humboldt, Ia. 
Oct. 19. Association sale, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Oct. 25. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ta. 

Oct. 26. John Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

Nov. 2. Keokuk County Short-horn and 
Polled Durham Breeders’ Association, 
L. W. Barnhart, Manager. 

Nov. 30. Association sale, Chicago, IIl. 

Dec. 14. W. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 
Ta. 

Dec. 15. L. L. Goreham, Odebolt, Ia. 

Feb. 22. L. Brodsky, Plover, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 7. Combination sale, Peoria, IIl., 
W. C. McGavock, Manager. 

Oct. 4. Combination sale, Maryville, 
Mo., Hal. T. Hooker, Manager. 

Oct. 18. Archie Turner, Lenox, Ia. 

Oct. 18. American Royal sale, Kansas 
City, Mo., W. C. McGavock, Manager. 

Dec. 1. International Live Stock Show 


sale, Chicago, Ill, W. C. McGavock, 
Manager. 

HEREFORDS. 
Sept. 7. Pritchard Estate, Frank S§5. 


Haynes, Administrator, Geneseo, IIl. 
Oct. 20. H. M. Kinkade, Lake City, Ia. 
Dec. 6-7. Jas A. Funkhouser and C. W. 

Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 
nes. 22. Thomas L. Maxwell, Corning, 
a. 


Oct. 4. D. J. Pollock, Lorimor, Ia. 

ne 5. Geo. R. Manifold, Shannon City, 
a. 

Oct. 6. L. L. Overholser, Diagonal, Ia. 

Oct. 6. C. C. Keil & Son, Ladora, Ia., 


at Williamsburg, Ia. 
Oct. 8. . H. Herring, Iowa City, Ia. 
Oct. 11. . W. H. Orr, Lorimor, Ia. 
B. & J. A. Rankin, Tarkio, 


M. Bonney, Greenfield, Ia. 
W. Stoner & Son, Henry, Ill 
A. McWilliams, Wall Lake, 


Jan. 25. G. A. Munson, Maxwell, Ia. 

. Osborn, Maxwell, Ia. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Sept. 28. A. A. McFerrin, Blanchard, Ia. 
. 1. H. D. Hamaker, Malvern, Ia. 

Oct. 6. Fred L. Rood, Clearfield, Ia. 
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Oct. 20. F. E. Commons, Glenwood, Ia. 
Feb. 9. J. J. Short & Son, Sutherland, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 18. A. J. Johnson, Derby, Ia. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in, or discon- 
tinue, advertisements already running, must have 
notice of such discontinuance, or ry reach us 
We f the pr 


not later than Wednes 
of 1 day 0. eceding 
made, This of our 


however, can be 
ceived Monday morning of week of issue, 


FIELD NOTES. 


V. E. Hardy, of Fonda, Iowa, offers a 
good Short-horn bull for sale at $100. 
See page 899. 

L. C. Reece, breeder of Chester White 
swine and Short-horn cattle, Prescott, 
Iowa, makes a change in his advertise- 
ment this week, as will be found on an- 
other page. 

A distemper cure that is sold at a 
very reasonable price is Craft’s, made by 
the Wells Medicine Company, of 10 Third 
street, Lafayette, Indiana. Their adver- 
tisement appears in this issue. 

Bargains in groceries, etc., and also in 
binder twine, are offered by H. R. Eagle 
& Co., of 19-21 East Randolph street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in their advertisement in 
this issue. Read same for particulars. 

A. J. Johnson, Derby, Iowa, claims Oc- 
tober 18th as his sale date of Chester 
White hogs. Mr. Johnson advises us 
that he has an exceptionally good lot of 
pigs on hand, about which our readers 
will be informed later. 

The special features of the Smith 
Manure Spreader made by the Smith 
Manure Spreader Company, of Chicago, 
illinois, are mentioned in their adver- 
tisement in this issue. Read it, if inter- 
ested in buying a spreader. 

Oil drilling machinery of the highest 
class is made and sold by the F. C. 
Austin Manufacturing Company, whose 
factory is located at Harvey, Illinois. If 
interested in this class of machinery, bet- 
ter write for their free catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 

Reliable information concerning the 
wool market can be obtained by sheep 
growers by writing to Silberman Bros., 
Chicago, Illinois, for their free wool cir- 
cular. Note their advertisement in this 
issue, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
please, when corresponding with them. 

The Empire Manufacturing Company, 
vf Quincy, Illinois, have issued an at- 
tractive catalogue of their low-down 
handy wagons. They will be glad to send 
their catalogue to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer interested. Be sure to 
mention the paper when asking for it. 

Benton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, Mis- 
souri, are headquarters for the popular 
Columbus strain of Herefords, famous 














as prize winners and herd headers. They 
now have some choice young bulls for 
sale, and those looking for herd bulls will 
do well to patronize them. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


“Have used Shoo-Fly with success. It 
killed every fly it struck.’” The above is 
what H. Cossity, of Garnett, Kansas, says 
about Shoo-Fly, which is advertised in 
this issue by the Shoo-Fly Manufacturing 
Company. If interested, write the Shoo- 
Fly people at 1005 Fairmont avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, and get their cir- 
culars telling all about Shoo-Fly. 


Held Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, are now 
offering a lot of good Short-horn bulls 
for sale. They are good, thick, smooth 
fellows, some of them about two years 
old. They also have a nice lot of Poland- 
China pigs for the trade. Hinton is on 
three railroads and only ten miles north 
of Sioux City. Write Held Bros., or visit 
their herd if interested in buying. 

“Building Economy” is the title of a 
booklet telling all about their ‘‘Paroid’’ 
Ready Roofing which F. W. Bird & Son, 
of East Walpole, Massachusetts, and Chi- 
cago, Illinois, have issued. A free semple 
of this roofing and the booklet in cuestion 
can be had for the asking. Mention Wal: 
laces’ Farmer, please, when writing for 
them. See advertisement in this issue. 

Mounted or unmounted ensilage cutters 
that have stood the test of years, with 
all modern improvements, can be had of 
the Belle City Manufacturing Company, 
whose postoffice address is Box 24, Racine 
Junction, Wisconsin. A free catalogue 
telling all about their cutters and other 
silage machinery can be had for the ask- 
ing. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
asking for it, please. 


The Cleveland Separator Company, of 
350 Hickox building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
again start their advertisement in our 
paper with this week’s issue. They are 
in shape to fill their orders now, having 
caught up again, and any Wallaces’ 
Farmer reader interested in the pur- 
chase of a cream separator should be 
sure to read their advertisement and to 
write to them for their catalogue. 

Any farmer who has the problem of 
pumping water confronting him should 
be sure to write for the catalogue of the 
Rider hot air pumping engine, which the 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, of 40 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois, have 
issued. This catalogue gives complete in- 
formation concerning these engines, which 
are unequaled for pumping water. Don’t 


fail to write for it, and please be sure - 


to mention Wallaces’ Farmer when so 
doing. 

If you want to buy paint for your house, 
your barn, your carriage, or your wagon, 
better ask your dealer for T. L. Blood & 
Co.’s ready mixed paints. They are made 
by T. L. Blood & Co., of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and the man who uses Blood’s 
paint knows that he has a paint that 
will be thoroughly reliable and satisfac- 
tory. If you have painting of any kind 
to do, don’t fail to write and ask T. L. 
Blood & Co. for information concerning 
Blood’s paints. 

The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, have issued a number 
of very interesting booklets to both live 
stock breeders and cattle feeders. They 
tell all about their famous Buffalo Gluten 
Feed. It should not be overlooked by 
our live stock readers who exhibit at the 
World’s Fair that the Glucose Sugar Re- 
fining Company are offering several thou- 
sand dollars in special premiums for cat- 
tle fed on gluten feed. If you want to 
know about it, write them for their cir- 
culars. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when so doing. 

J. H. Menzel, of Hazelton, Iowa, whose 
Pleasant View herd of Duroc Jerseys has 
been advertised in our paper the last 
year, writes: ‘Tell the boys that I will 
be with them at the Iowa State Fair 
again this year. My pigs are doing nice- 
ly. Those of March and April farrow are 
now ready to ship. My sows never did 
better in raising their pigs than this 
year. Fall boars all sold, but still have a 
few sows of October farrow, and among 
them two show sows that will be sold if 
taken soon. Write at once, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

Portable and stationary gasoline en- 
gines in all sizes are made and sold by 
the Waterloo Motor Works, of Waterloo, 
Iowa. They have a magnificent factory 
at Waterloo and are in shape to fill orders 
promptly and at as reasonable a cost as 
any good engine can be made and sold. 
If you are interested in buying a gaso- 
line engine of any kind, the Waterloo 
Motor Works will be glad to have you 
write them, and will be pleased to give 
you full information concerning their en- 
gines. Don’t fail to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer, please, when corresponding with 
them. 

Hay promises to be an unusually good 
price this year, as the crop is undoubt- 
edly much below the average. Under 
these conditions many of our readers will 
unquestionably be interested in the pur- 
chase of a hay baler. We call the atten- 
tion of same to the “Eli’”’ baler, made by 
the Collins Manufacturing Company, of 
119 Hampshire street, Quincy, Illinois. 
The advertisement in this issue illustrates 
and describes one of their thirty-eight 
styles of balers. When writing for the 
catalogue, which they will be glad to send 
to anyone on request, be sure to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

A firm that sells binder twine, agri- 
cultural implements of all kinds, and 
household necessities, direct to the farmer 
is Child & Son, of 511-513 North 
Main street, whose postoffice address is 
Box 101, St. Louis, Missouri. Messrs. 
Child & Son advertise the very best class 
of twine at a reasonable price in this 
issue, and they will be glad to send a 
free sample to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in buying the best 
kind of twine. Don’t fail to write them 
for it at once and also for their terms 
on large lots. They are a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and their business is en- 
joying a steady growth. 

_The Iowa Agricultural College adver- 
tises four choice Angus bulls for sale in 
this issue. They range from four to six- 
teen months in age and are sired by a 
son of the noted Gay One of the 


number is out of Abbess of Turlington, a 
full sister to the World’s Fair champion 
cow. Another was imported in dam. It 
will thus be seen that there is good ma- 
terial for herd bulls in the lot which the 
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Iowa Agricultural College offers. If you 
wish to know more about them, better 
write at once to C. F. Curtiss, of Ames, 
and he will be glad to give you any 
further information. The college also has 
one yearling Hereford bull for sale. 


The most complete booklet of scales 
that has reached our table is the cata- 
logue of the Howe Scales, which are ad- 
vertised by Borden & Selleck, 44 Lake 
street, Chicago, Illinois, in this issue. 
Practically everything in the line of 
scales is illustrated therein and any of 
our readers who are on the market for 
scales of any kind will certainly find the 
booklet of interest. The Howe Scale has 
been recognized as standard for a good 
many years, and the man who has this 
scale on his farm knows that he has pur- 
chased a scale that will be thoroughly sat- 
isfactory. If you are thinking of buying 
a scale of any kind write the Borden & 
Selleck Company, stating what you want, 
and they will be pleased to quote you 
prices on same. Mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, please, when so doing. 


“Smalley Goods” is the title of the 
annual catalogue of the Smalley Manu- 
facturing Company, of Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. It deals with their ensilage and 
fodder cutters, drag and circular saws, 
and farm powers, as the Smalley Manu- 
facturing Company not only make en- 
silage cutters, feed grinders, etc., but also 
the power to run them, being manufac- 
turers of tread powers as well as sweep 
powers. Their catalogue tells all about 
the machinery they manufacture, and it 
will prove of interest to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who contemplates the 
building of a silo or who wishes to cut 
up his fodder before feeding. They ad- 
vise us that they will be pleased to send 
a copy of it to any Wallaces’ Farmer 
reader on request. Mention the paper 
when writing for it, please. 

A breeder of Chester White hogs who 
has proved the merit of his herd by win- 
ning prizes at the Iowa State Fair, and 
whose pigs have shown up _ especially 
strong, is L. C. Reese, of Prescott, Iowa. 
Mr. Reese makes a change in his ad- 
vertisement this week, and as well be 
noted, has eighty head of spring pigs. 
He reports them as all weaned and doing 
well, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather, which has been much against 
the pig crop this season. Mr. Reese will 
doubtless be seen at the fairs this fall, 
and we predict that he will make things 
interesting in the Chester White classes, 
just as he has generally done. He will 
be glad to furnish Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers with particulars concerning the pigs 
he has on hand, and those who wish to 
purchase a good pig this fall should be 
sure to bear him in mind. When writ- 
ing him mention the paper, please. 

J. E. Junk, proprietor of the Blackwood 
Herd of Aberdeen Angus Cattle, at Stu- 
art, Iowa, makes a change in his ad- 
vertisement this week, and is offering 
some choice yearling and two-year-old 
heifers for sale. Mr. Junk’s herd now 
numbers about one hundred head. Be- 
sides heifers he advises us that he could 
spare a few cows also. His herd is 
noticeable for individual merit and uni- 
formity, ard it contains representatives 
of the very best families of the breed. 
For example, nearly half the herd are 
representatives of the Pride, Blackbird, 
Erica, Queen Mother, and Heatherbloom 
families. The two herd bulls in service now 
are Blackbird Lad 2d, a Blackbird grand- 
son of Gay d and Young Wellington, 
and Prince Blackwood, a young Queen 
Mother bull of exceptional merit, weigh- 
ing nearly 100 pounds for every month 
of his age. Mr. Junk says: ‘I have just 
one bull old enough for service left for 
sale, having enjoyed a g trade on 
bulls, for which I thank Wallaces’ 
Farmer. There can be no doubt that good 
advertising pays, as all the paper I have 
used is Wallaces’ Farmer.”’ 

Our Illinois representative recently 
called on J. N. Woods & Son, of Gardner, 
Illinois, who are live, progressive breed- 
ers of Polled Durham cattle. He was 
pleased to find the herd in the best of 
condition and a little surprised but much 
pleased to hear Mr. Woods say: “We 
have had the best trade the past few 
months we have had in years.”” Not very 
many breeders of beef cattle have such 
a favorable report to make, as trade in 
some sections has been quite dull. That 
Messrs. Woods have enjoyed such a good 
demand speaks much for the Polled Dur- 
hams and also proves that cattle of good 
breeding quality and form have been bred 
by Messrs. Woods, the kind that suit 
the buyers. They have in their herd 
some of the very best blood that could 
be obtained, such as_ Brawith Buds, 
Duchess of Glosters, Lady Elizabeths, 
Rose of Sharons, and other good families. 
The herd bull Tippecanoe 53d is showing 
some fine calves that have the size, good 
form and quality to recommend them to 
discriminating buyers. A young bull de- 
serving of special notice is Golden Crown, 
a very stylish calf with good length, rib 
well sprung, a typical poll, and one that 
has the mellowness of skin denoting great 
feeding qualities. Another choice bull calf 
is Tippecanoe 75th, a calf that was good 
enough to win second prize at Chicago 
last year. He is'a very stylish, smoothly 
built yearling with much quality, and a 
bull that is good enough to head some 
good herd. The breeding cows to be seen 
in the herd have remarkable size and 
also are a very breedy, prolific lot. Seeing 
some of these fine matrons at once creates 
a desire for some of their offspring. It 
has long been proven that g Short- 
horns can be grown without horns. If 
any of our readers are looking for some 
good, well bred Polled Durhams they 
should write Messrs. Woods for prices, 
or visit their herd. They are honest and 
reliable. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
dealing with them, please. 





MANIFOLD’S DUROC JERSEYS. 


George R. Manifold, of Shannon City, 
Iowa, who has been breeding Duroc Jer- 
sey hogs for a number of years at that 
place and who has been a successful hog 
raiser for a good many years, starts an 
advertisement in this issue. One of our 
representatives visited him recently and 
found a splendid lot of hogs at his place. 
There were sixty-five head of spring pigs 
farrowed from eight sows, which proves 
that they are an unusually prolific lot. 
At the head of his herd is Rankin Won- 
der, a yearling boar of extra size and 
heavy bone, which stands up well on his 
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feet. He has proved himself an excel- 
lent sire, as his pigs in the herd show. 
His sire, Missouri Wonder, took second 
at the Missouri State Fair and his dam, 
Rosebud, first premium in the under one 
year class at the Missouri State Fair of 
1902. Several particularly choice litters 
were noted at Mr. Manifold’s. Genevieve, 
a two-year-old sow, had twelve pigs this 
year, and saved ten. Another sow that 
has a litter of ten good pigs is Sandy 24, 
sired by Earl. Another prolific breeder is 
Goldie G, which farrowed twelve pigs 
this year and saved seven of them, amoug 
which there is show yard material. Bitty 
Wonder is a yearling sow sired by 
Brilliant which has eight large pigs by 
Perfection Wonder, the great show hog 
that won first in the under one year class 
at the Royal in 1902, and also first at 
the Ohio and Kentucky State Fairs in 
the same class. Mr. Manifold will be 
glad to have those interested in good 
Duroc Jerseys visit his herd and look it 
over, and will also be glad to describe 
his pigs to those interested. He is in 
the fall sale circuit in southern Iowa, his 
sale coming on October 5th. 


ROBERTS’ DUROC JERSEYS. 


One of the veteran Nebraska breede:s 
of Duroc Jersey hogs, and one who has 
built up a business that any man might 
be proud of, is B. F. Roberts, of Hebrc 
Nebraska. One of our representatiy 
visited Mr. Roberts recently and reporis 
his prospects as unusually good for a 
grand lot of pigs this season. He has 
over 100 head of pigs on hand, and if 
they keep on doing as well as they have 
started out our readers in search of a 
good pig can not go amiss by sending 
him an order this fall. Mr. Roberts’ sows 
are strong in the blood of the leading 
red hogs and he has the necessary knack 
of bringing out all that is in them. His 
pigs are an extra lot for size as well as 
quality and are an extra uniform lot of 
good color. Mr. Roberts will be glad to 
have any of our readers wishing to buy 
a good Duroc Jersey pig of either sex 
visit him, and if they can not come will 
be pleased to furnish them information 
concerning his pigs by mail. A letter to 
him, mentioning. Wallaces’ Farmer, will 
bring any information desired. He not 
only has good hogs, but is a reliable and 
pleasant gentleman to deal with, and we 
venture to say that our readers who do 
business with him will be well satisfied 
with the treatment they receive. 


A GOOD HERD OF POLAND-CHINAS. 


A short time since a representative of 
Wallaces’ Farmer had the pleasure of 
looking over the Poland-China herd of 
A. A. McFerrin, of Blanchard, Iowa. It 
is not stretching the truth any to say that 
Mr. McFerrin has one of the best herds 
of Poland-Chinas to be found in south- 
western Iowa and the parts of Missouri 
and Nebraska adjoining. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with fifty fall boars 
and gilts which we found in Mr. McFer- 
rin’s yards, not having to our recollection 
seen their equal for the number in any 
herd we have visited this spring. Some 
of the males in the lot will certainly make 
herd headers of the right type. We also 
observed seventy-five head of spring pigs 
that promise well. Mr. McFerrin has been 
in the business for a number of years 
and it has been his purpose and endeavor 
to breed as good hogs as can be pro- 
duced. The past two years he has bought 
the tops of many herds. One of his most 
important purchases was the herd boar 
Keep On Perfection, for which he paid 
$405 to head his herd. He is a great hog, 
and with the excellent lot of sows Mr. 
McFerrin has, it is no wonder that the 
visitor finds a grand lot of pigs in the 
herd. Assisting Keep On Perfection in 
the herd is Fancy Model, a boar of extra 
size with consistent quality, weighing 500 
pounds as a yearling. He took first in 
class and sweepstakes over any breed 
at six months old, and also as a yearling 
at the Rockport, Missouri, fair. Among 
Mr. McFerrin’s best sows might be men- 
tioned Cute Perfection, by_Chief Perfec- 
tion 2d, and her dam was Quality Perfec- 
tion. Another choice one of much the 
same line of breeding is I Know Perfec- 
tion by P. W. Perfection. A choice sow 
of Wilkes blood lines is Daisy by Monitor 
Wilkes by Dandy Wilkes. Still another 
good sow is Black Marie by Black Prince 
There are other sows in the herd just as 
good, and our readers who wish to buy 
a choice Poland-China sow bred for a 
fall litter will find that Mr. McFerrin has 
ten extra good sows to choose from, and 
he will sell them at reasonable prices. 
Last fall Mr. McFerrin proved that he 
was a master hand at developing all there 
is in a well bred bunch of pigs, having 
an extra good lot. The present prospect 
is that he will have a better lot for his 
sale this fall, which has been announ ed 
for September 28th. Any of our readers 
who are on the market for Poland-C! nas 
of size and quality combined will find 
Mr. McFerrin’s herd an unusually inter- 
esting one to visit. While he particularly 
invites inspection, at the same time he 
will be pleased to describe and quote 
prices on the pigs he now offers to any- 
one who writes him. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when so doing, and re- 
fer to his advertisement in this issue. 


G. W. LOCKIE’S ANGUS CATTLE. 


Last week a Wallaces’ Farmer _repre- 
sentative called on Mr. .G. . Lockie, 
Maple Leaf, Iowa, who maintains a ¢ 00d 
herd of Angus cattle that is now headed 
by the noted old bull Imp. Aberlour, [or 
which Mr. Lockie paid $1,000 at the Tyson 
dispersion sale, while previous to Aver- 
lour the noted bulls Heather Lad 4th and 
Baltimore of Glendale were used in this 








a 





herd, in the order named. Maple Leaf 
is in Howard county, and is off the rail- 
road, seven miles northeast of Elma, the 
shipping point on the. Chicago ‘ reat 
Western railroad. Besides owning a fine 
farm well stocked Mr. Lockie also oW ne 
the Maple Leaf store and creamery, ant 





in a way occupies a little kingdor 
his own. He takes great interest i! 
herd and grew up among the “Dodd 
in the old country. Mr. Lockie fou le 
his herd by securing the Niles herd, !n- 
cluding members of his World’s Fair sh 
herd, and to this he added tops from | 
number of the most noted herds. H 
important purchase was several tops fron 
the Tyson dispersion sale, including im 
Aberlour, who is a son of the noted < 
country champion Alick of Aberlour. | 
Lockie now has several good calvé si 
the herd by Aberlour. Most of the youns 
bulls, as well as a fine string of heifers 
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are sired by Baltimore of Glendale, the 
noted Pride bull formerly used by Mc- 
Henry. A number of his sons are head- 
ing good herdsand his get have command- 
ed high prices at public sales. At Mr. 
McHenry’s Chicago sale the get of Balti- 
more averaged $530. Mr. Lockie used 
Baltimore three years, and, as_ stated, 
has a fine string of heifers and young 
bulls by him. He also secured McHenry’s 
noted old show bull Heather Lad 4th, and 
used him until his death. This bull was 
the sire of a number of the best show 
animals that McHenry ever showed and 
Mr. Lockie has a number of his daugh- 
ters in the herd. His purchases at the 
Tyson sale includes Rose of Glendale 6th, 
whose dam sold for $1,000 at the same 
sale; also Rose of Glendale 10th, a daugh- 


ter of Proud Fellowman of Aberlour, a 
half brother of Aberlour, both being by 
the same _ sire. Mr. Lockie also has 


daughters of the Bushranger bull Bunce, 
and several by Jeans Abactor. A number 
of the cows in the herd are exceptionally 
good milkers, and at a dairy contest held 
at his county fair the prize went to this 
herd. The Farmer representative found 
the cattle in nice breeding condition and 
the herd makes a good showing. There 
are a number of good bull calves on hand 
to which attention is called in the adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this issue. If in- 
terested in buying write Mr. Lockie, or 
he will be glad to have you come and 
see him. 


LEAVEN’S CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Mareh pigs weighing over 100 pounds 
July 1st is what the Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative found last week on_his 
annual visit to the well known herd of 
Chester White pigs owned by E. L. 
Leavens, Shell Rock, Iowa. There is no 
guess work about this for we put them 
into a big meal sack and lugged them 
off to the scales and weighed them, and 
it tells in a few words the splendid growth 
Mr. Leaven’s pigs have made. There is 
something more to them, too, than just 
size, for Mr. Leavens knows how to breed 
and grow the good ones. He has always 
made it a point to use good breeding 
stock and the herd is strong in the blood 
of prize winners. The pigs this year are 
mostly by a half brother to Humbert’s 
last year’s champion, Combination, both 
being by the same sire, and nearly all out 
of daughters or granddaughters of Prince 
E 2d, son of the Newburn' champion 
Eclipse. * With their good size the pigs 
have extra good bone and feet, are wide 
between the ears, have good backs, and 
are well hammed. They have the run of 
the pasture and, of course, have good 
care and plenty to eat, but are not overly 
fat. Mr. Leavens has considerably over 
100 spring pigs and they are a uniformly 
good, smooth lot all around. It is a bet- 
ter bunch of pigs than Mr. Leavens raised 
last year, and he has a good lot of pigs 
every year. Those looking for a strictly 
first-class herd header or good show ma- 
terial would now be able to make a good 
selection in Mr. Leavens’ herd. His ad- 
vertisement appears this week in_ its 
changed form. Look it up, and if in- 
terested in buying write Mr. Leavens or 
visit him at the farm. Shell Rock is on 
the Rock Island and Great Western rail- 
roads, and it is only six miles from Mr. 
Leavens’ farm to Waverly, on the Illinois 
Central railroad. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


FUNKES’ EVERGREEN PARK SHORT- 
HORN 


Everything is looking fine these days 
at Evergreen Park Farm, owned by 
Ernest Funke & Son, well known breeders 
of Short-horn cattle at Greenfield, Iowa. 
The Wallaces’ Farmer representative who 
annually visits this herd recently had the 
pleasure of another visit to the farm, and 
was favorably impressed with the good, 
thrifty lot of high class Short-horns found 
there and the improved condition of the 
herd in general. Messrs. Funke con- 
structed a dipping tank a year ago and 
have been dipping their cattle, which 
partly accounts for their sleek coats and 
thrifty condition. Their fine blue grass 
pastures are doing the rest, and with the 
successful blood lines they have been 
using they are able to put up a fine cat- 
tle show these days. It is a show, too, 
that the lover of good cattle would enjoy, 
and considering the good treatment ac- 
corded the visitor by this hospitable and 
interesting family at their fine home, such 
a visit is one to be remembered with 
pleasure. In passing through the herd 
one is impressed with the uniformity of 
-type found in the breeding herd. The 
herd was founded a good many years ago 
by the elder Funke, who is a very critical 
judge of stock, and choice breeding stock 
of a good, uniform type has been adhered 
to as much as possible from the start. 
The grand red Cruickshank Acanthus 
bull Golden Champion has been the senior 
herd bull for several years, and, being an 
exceedingly thick-fleshed bull and a pre- 
potent sire, he has given Messrs. Funke 
a grand lot of thick-fleshed heifers that 
excel the high priced ones they have 
bought, while the young bulls by Golden 
Champion are also thick-tleshed, of splen- 
did conformation, and prove valuable herd 
headers. They now have several very 
Promising young bulls on hand that would 
afford a choice selection for any one want- 
ing a herd bull. One of the best, and 
he is one of the best the Farmer repre- 
sentative has come across, is a rich red 
Acanthus calf, now eleven months old. 

e has a good head to start with and is 
Well ribbed, wide-chested, and has long, 
deep hind quarters. He has good length 
and thickness, and looks as if he will be 
of good size. His sire is Golden Cham- 


Pion, and his dam is the Scotch cow 
Acasia 5th. There is another good calf, 
a month younger, of the same family. 


hen there is a good young Scotch bull 


of the Gwendoline family and a couple 
of the Victoria family; one of these is a 
low-built, blocky yearling, sired by Dr. 
Bloom and out of Victoria Funke 5th 


XY Golden Champion. Victoria Funke 5th 
iS a full sister to the choice red Scotch 
bull Messrs. Funke sold to Clark, of Cory- 
don, Iowa, two years ago, and who is 
one of the handsomest bulls individually 
the writer knows of. Another Victoria 
calf might be mentioned as one that 
meéessrs. Funke consider about the most 
promising of any. The fine Victoria 
Teeding cow Victoria Funke 3d, that 


ong the mother of the top priced bull in 
te Bates-Funke Omaha sale, has raised 
— heifer calf that would make a good 


The dam of Victoria Funke 3d 
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was sold to the Biglers, who resold her 
for $1,000. Individual mention can not be 
made of all the good things in the herd, 
but attention is again called to Double 
Hampton, the junior Scotch herd bull, as 
being one of the really great young bulls 
of the breed. He is built on the wide- 
out, plan, and has been a thick set, low 
built, blocky bull from a calf. He would 
make a strong show if fitted, and he is 
not the kind to require much fitting, 


either. Those interested in buying will 
do well to visit Evergreen Park Herd. 
Note the advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue, and kindly mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when writing Messrs. Funke. 
BUYING A CAMERA. 


To the American Camera Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Rochester, New York, 
is due the credit of opening the enjoyable 
paths of photography to amateurs at far 
less than the former cost. This company 
has recently placed upon the market a 
number of high grade cameras, the Amer- 
ican Plate Cameras, the Poco Plate 
Cameras, and the Folding Buckeye Film 
Cameras, which are equipped with every 
requisite for making the very finest pic- 


tures, yet which sell for about one-half 
the usual price of such instruments. The 
Poco Cameras are made of genuine 


mahogany, and the Folding Film Buck- 
eyes are handsome instruments with all 
the film conveniences and may be used 
with glass plates with the addition of 
a plate attachment and plate holders to 
one’s outfit. The enormous quantities of 
these cameras which the Rochester con- 
cern handles makes possible their re- 
markable low price. Be sure to read their 
advertisement in this issue and write for 
their catalogue and price list. Both the 
advertiser and ourselves especially request 
that you mention the advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer when so doing. 


A GREAT HERD OF ANGUS CATTLE. 


M. P. & S. E. Lantz, located at Car- 
lock, Illinois, which is only ten miles 
northwest of Bloomington, certainly have 
a grand herd of Angus cattle. This is 
the conclusion of the writer, who recently 
looked over the herd. They can con- 
gratulate themselves with the thought 
that they have their share of the “garden 
spot” of Illinois. No better soil exists, 
and it is very proper and fitting to stock 
such land with the very best live stock 
that money and good judgment can buy. 
Our representative, who spent a day most 
pleasantly at this farm, found in addition 
to their well bred and fashionable herd 
of Angus cattle a very fine flock of reg- 
istered Cheviot sheep, and noticed quite 
a few that have size, finish and quality 
enough for any show. He also saw pure 
bred Poland-China hugs of show yard 
form; registered Shire horses having style, 
action, and great bone; Shetland ponies 
true to type; fine Langshan chickens; 
Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier dogs. They 
have adopted pure bred stock not only 
for pleasure but far profit, and it is very 
evident from what we saw and have seen 
that they are very successful in receiving 
no small amount of both. It is a fact 
known to many that their herd of Angus 
cattle has supplied as many really good 
high priced herd bulls as any herd in 
Illinois, and it is because they have cows 
of fashionable breeding and good individ- 
ually that when bred to Black Jam and 
other good sires cattle of the right sort 
are produced. Few breeders have a bet- 
ter bull than the two-year-old Zara, who 
has Black Jam for his sire and is out of 
Springfield Zara the 8th. He is a bull 
of great scale and depth, has well sprung 
rib, full wide quarters, very strong level 
back, and carries a fine, typical Angus 
head. He has a nice smooth covering of 
flesh and shows great quality throughout. 
He is sure to make his mark in the shows 
this fall, and suggests the class of cattle 
that come from this herd. A fine show 
heifer is Zara the 22d, sired by Eric 
Rosebud and out of Indianapolis Zara. 
Black Cap Beauty, a double Blackbird, is 
another very choice heifer in the herd. 
She has Black Monarch of Emerson for a 
sire and Black Cap 8th for her dam, which 
cow is a full sister to the champion Black 
Cap King, and she is a show heifer quite 
true to type. A very fine heifer, too, is 
Zara, half sister to the two-year-old Zara 
bull. Her sire, too, was that great breed- 
ing bull Black Monarch of Emerson. She 
has a very deep, thick middle, an excep- 
tionally beautiful head, and has an ideal 
finish seldom equaled in an Angus calf. 
A great show heifer is Fivy of Heather- 
ton, of great scale and quality, and with 
finish enough to win for her a high place 
in any show. All breeders who are in 
need of something good will find it to 
their advantage to visit this herd before 
buying. They will be treated most 
courteously and dealt with honestly. See 
advertisement elsewhere, and when writ- 
ing please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





JULY 29TH 


the Nickel Plate Road will run an ex- 
cursion to Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
and return, at one fare for the round- 
trip ($14.00) from Chicago, with return 
limit of August 30th by depositing ticket. 
No excess fare charged on any train on 
Nickel Plate Road. Cheap rates to other 
eastern points. Three daily trains with 
vestibuled sleeping cars. Individual club 
meals, ranging in price from 35 cents to 
$1.00; also service a la carte and mid- 
day luncheon 50 cents in Nickel Plate 
dining cars. Write John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams street, Room 
298, Chicago, Illinois, for particulars. Chi- 
cago city ticket offices 111 Adams street 
and Auditorium Annex. 





A BOOKLET OF — TO STOCK 


The live stock breeders and cattle feed- 
ers who read Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
interested in a booklet which Parke, Davis 
& Co. have issued giving particulars con- 
cerning their Kreso Dip. While it has 
been published primarily for the purpose 
of bringing the merits of Kreso Dip be- 
fore the live stock men of the country, 
it contains much information of practical 
value to every man who owns live stock 
of any kind. There are chapters on 
parasitic and skin diseases of sheep, 
swine, horses, and cattle; information as 
to the origin, mode of treatment, etc.; 
one on the prevention of diseases by dis- 
infection; another dealing with the meth- 
ods pursued by some of the large ranch- 
men of New Mexico for the eradication 
of sheep scab. In all the pamphlet con- 
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tains forty-eight pages, and has a number 
of attractive illustrations. Parke, Davis 
& Co. advise us that they will be pleased 
to send a copy of it to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who mentions the paper 
when asking for it. Not the least inter- 
esting part of the book is the description 
of the great Parke, Davis & Co. factory, 
a business that grew from a very small 
beginning to the largest factory of its 
kind in the world. When writing them 
address Detroit, Michigan, and ask for 


their illustrated booklet on Kreso dip. 
Please be sure to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, July 4.—Business is as good 
as could be expected at the midsummer 
period, and manufacturers are doing fair- 
ly well, although the iron and steel in- 
dustry might be better than it is. The 
steel trust is not doing what was expected 
when it was formed a few years ago, and 
its enormous decline in business has caused 
it to close up many of its mills, thereby 
throwing out of employment many thou- 
sands of employes, while its common and 
preferred stocks and its second mortgage 
bonds, which have been invested in ex- 
tensively throughout the country by peo- 
ple of moderate means, have had a big 
drop. The banks have accumulated money 
to an unusual extent, but at last idle 
funds are seeking reinvestment, and sales 
of bonds have increased materially, caus- 
ing a moderate advance in quotations for 
the best class of securities. Ruling rates 
of interest are 4% and 5 per cent, with 
some loans as low as 4 per cent on prime 
collateral. Harvesting operations in 
wheat regions are working northward all 
the time, and work is going forward in 
Kansas, Missouri, and southern Illinois as 
fast as weather conditions will permit. 
Kansas has been sending in some bad 
reports of excessive rains, which have 
delayed harvesting, and some reports are 
made of damage to the wheat. Corn re- 
ports are encouraging in the main, and 
there are good prospects that the country 
will raise a big corn crop. T. B. Gerow, 
state employment agent at Topeka, has 
increased his estimate for harvest hands 
needed in Kansas from 21,195 to 22,335. 
The increased demand comes from Phil- 
lips county. Word comes from Anamosa, 
Iowa, that ground hogs have become so 
numerous as to cause serious complaints 
from the farmers. The little animals 
are burrowing and mound building in pas- 
tures, and radical steps have become 
necessary for their extermination. The 
board of assessors at a recent session took 
the matter under advisement and fixed 
a bounty of twenty cents on every scalp 
of the mischievous rodents. Reports from 
the northern ranges are that cattle mar- 
ketings will be later than usual, and not 
many shipments from South Dakota are 
expected until well along in September. 

Extremely small receipts of cattle are 
still likely to send prices up sharply, as 
was the case on Monday of last week, 
but it is almost impossible to keep them 
up for any length of time, for country 
shippers speedily rush in enough stock 
to glut the market, as was the case last 
Wednesday, causing the Monday improve- 
ment to melt away. Decidedly fewer cat- 
tle are required now that the heated term 
has arrived, and country shippers would 
do well to bear this in mind. Beef eaters 
get in their best work during the periods 
of cold weather, and when the thermom- 
eter hovers around the nineties most peo- 
ple eat less meat and more vegetables, 
berries, and fruits. Of course, the rela- 
tively few prime cattle that are being 
marketed sell at comparatively high 
prices, but other kinds are inclined to 
sell off, and as for the grassy decriptions, 
buyers refuse to touch them except at 
bottom prices. Texas is marketing plenty 
of cattle taken from grass, and this makes 
lively competition with natives of the 
same class. Beef steers shipped from the 
farm have been selling at $3.80 to $4.50 
for the poorer class of light weight grass- 
ers, with good shipping and export beeves 
selling at $5.75 to $6.25, and choice to 
fancy steers wanted at $6.30 to $6.65. A 
large share of the offerings go at $4.80 
to $6.25, and medium cattle are sold ex- 
tensively at $5.25 to $5.70. For cows and 
heifers there is a fairly active market, 
sales ranging at $1.25 to $5.25, and firm- 
nes or weakness prevailing according to 
whether the offerings are dry-fed or 
grassy. Canners pay up to $2.15 for cows, 
while sales are made of bulls at $1.85 to 
$4.25, calves at $2.50 to $6.00, and milkers 
and springers at $20 to $50 per head. 
Comparatively little interest is shown by 
stockmen in stockers and feeders, sales 
ranging all the way from $2.25 to $4.60, 
with not much demand above $4.25. The 
spurt in prices some weeks ago has been 
followed by dullness and weakness, most 
farmers interested in preparing beef for 
the market being afraid to try their luck 
at last year’s big prices. 

Hogs are still in strong demand by the 
local packing fraternity, and enough 
swine are purchased by eastern shippers 
from day to day to make an interesting 
market. The undertone of the market 
is still strong, and further advances are 
expected before the upward movement 
culminates, for the hog supply in the 
corn belt is evidently much smaller than 
it was supposed to be by the packers 
earlier in the season. Provisions have 
been in extremely strong position for 
many weeks as a result of large specu- 
lative buying by prominent packing inter- 
ests, and cash product has also been in 
active domestic and export demand, but 
last week there was a sharp decline in 
provisions during a portion of the time 
due to heavy liquidation by big holders, 
and hogs sold off in sympathy, with a 
later recovery. The range of prices for 
heavy hogs has widened out lately, as 
the proportion of common heavy weights 
increased, and such consignments were 
discriminated against by buyers. Pigs 
weighing from 100 to 130 pounds have 
been marketed sparingly and advanced 
under a large shipping demand. Hogs 
sold at the close of the week at $5.10 to 
$5.52%, the highest prices yet touched, 
the top being 7% cents higher than a 
week earlier. Prime light hogs sold at 
$5.45 and pigs at $4.85 to $5.25. 

Sheep and lambs are meeting with a 
variable demand, and the receipts are 
also varying a good deal, the natural re- 
sult being wider fluctuations than usual 
and frequent changes in values. Spring 
lambs are comprising a large share. of 
the daily offerings, and choice flocks are 
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having ready sales at high prices, only 
a small percentage of the receipts grad- 
ing well. Lambs are coming chiefly from 
southern points, the bulk hailing from 
Kentucky, and many of them are con- 
signed to packers, so that these firms 
are often light buyers on the Chicago 
market. The ranges of Washington con- 
tinue to ship in a great many flocks of 
sheep, and grass-fed Texas sheep are also 
numerous. Feeders are looking around 
for sheep and lambs, and the few suitable 
flocks offered for sale are quickly taken 
at ruling prices. During the latter part 
of the week spring lambs sold up to 
$7.75 on light offerings, with the poorest 
at $3.25. Native ewes sold at $2.00 to 
$4.20, with exporters paying up to $4.00 
for heavy weights. Rams sold at $2.00 
to $2.50, and range sheep went at $3.15 
to $4.10. The best lambs advanced $1.00. 

The summer horse market presents no 
particularly new features. While the 
general demand is only moderately large, 
as is usual at midsummer, prices are 
maintained reasonably well, as the re- 
ceipts are only fair in numbers. Eastern 
buyers are calling for good heavy drafters, 
which are taken at $170 to $225 per head, 
while expressers are wanted at a range 
of $110 to $170, with the bulk selling at 
$135 to $160. Eastern chunks and wagon 
horses are selling fairly well at $100 to 
$150. Drivers of the better class are 
wanted at $150 to $400, with commoner 
kinds selling at $65 to $125. 

Country produce is active at current 
prices, with creamery butter selling at 
13% cents to 17% cents, while dairy lines 
bring 12 cents to 16 cents. Eggs are 
active at 15% cents to 17% cents. Rainy 
weather has checked the digging of pota- 
toes, and light offerings have sent prices 
up to $1.20 to $1.50 a bushel. Live chick- 
ens are selling at 9 cents to 9% cents per 
pound for hens, with spring chickens at 
14 cents to 18 cents, according to size. 

W 








Improved Chester White Swine 


A fine lot of large, early spring pigs of prize-win- 
ning strains for sale. Have March pigs weighing 
over 100 pounds. Inspection inytted. 

E. L. LEAVENS, Shell Rock, Iowa 


State Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Choice fall boars and spring pigs for sale. Several 
of the fall boars are out of my sweepstakes sow at 
Sioux City and are show boars. Inspection invited. 

A. B. WENGERD, Kingsley, Iowa. 


Scotch Herd Bulls for Sale. 


au e 21, a coming tbree-year-old 
Mysie, sired by Gwendoline Lad, and Morning Dawn 
182761, a two-year-old son of the noted Joy of Morn- 
ing. Both bulls of good individual merit and sure. 
Call on or write A, B. Carter, West Bend, Ia. 


G. W. Lockie, Maple Leaf, Howard Co., la. 


Breeder of Angus Cattle. 
Herd headed by Imp. Aberlour 41201. Young stock 
by my former herd bulls. Baltimore of Glendale 
24275 and Heather Lad 4th 21334, of show farm fame. 
Choice young bulls for sale by Baltimore. Shipping 
point—E]ma, on C., G. W. Ry. 


Ohio Improved Chester 
White Swine 


I have four pure bred male 
pigs and dam. The dam 
may be had for $30.00, and 
the pigs for $25.00 each. 

G. V. WELCH, 
Ames, Iowa. 




















AUCTIONEERS. 


SILAS IGO 


PALMYRA, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Cattle sales a specialty. If you are going to have a 
sale write for dates. Terms reasonable. Also 
breeder of Angus cattle of best blood lines. Young 
stock for sale. Farm near Carlisle on C., R. I. & P., 
or Clarkson on C.. B. & Q. 








J. WEST JONES, CAREY M. JONES, 
Lenox, Iowa. Davenport, Iowa. 


J, WEST JONES & SON 
lowa’s Live Stock Auctioneers 


Conduct Sales of Horses, Cattle, Swine and Sheep. 
Terms reasonable. Write fordates. Address either 
party as above. 








Office Phone 1722. House Phone 2243. 


T. G. GALLAHAN > 
AUCTIONEER 


602-3 Bee Building, OMAHA, NEB 


WwW. F. STRATTON, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Twelve years experience. Will be glad to corres- 
pond with those desiring publicsales. Best of refer- 
ences. Address me at CAMBRIDGE, IOWA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, MARYVILLE, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


In the future I will devote my time exclusively to 
selling live stock at auction. 20 years experience as 
breeder, salesman, judge and writer piaces me in 
position to render special service to those who em- 
ploy me. Terms and dates upon application. 


Jones’ National School of Auctioneering and 


Oratory, Davenport, lowa 


TEACHES ALL BRANCHES OF AUCTIONEERING 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. KEIL, LADORA, IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Fifteen years experience. A thorough knowledge 
of pedigrees. Best of references. Prices reasonable. 
Write for dates. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MORE EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF 
MARKET CATTLE NEEDED. 


The greatest obstacle in the way of 
a steady, stable cattle market is the 
pernicious system of “bunching” 
eighty per cent of the week’s supply 


on two days and leaving the pens prac- 
tically empty the other three days of 
the week, not counting Saturday, 
which is generally recognized as a 
half holiday. True, we usually get a 
fair run of cattle on Thursday, but 
nothing like Monday or Wednesday. 
This subject has been dinned into the 
ears of shippers for years, but partic- 
ularly within the past year, when con- 
certed efforts have been made by the 
Live Stock Exchange, the Stock Yards 
Company, and the live stock market 
journals to bring about a more even 
distribution, but with very little ap- 
parent results. It is difficult to induce 
shippers to break away from the old 
custom of shipping for Monday and 
Wednesday, regardless of the kind of 
cattle they have, even though it costs 
the feeding interests of the country 
aundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in slumps and breaks resulting 
solely from overcrowded markets. 

With a fairly even distribution of 
receipts over the five market days of 
the week the danger of sudden and 
disastrous declines would be reduced 
to the minimum. There is plenty of 
demand on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday for light and medium weight 
dressed beef cattle for local slaughter, 
and as a rule these classes bring as 
much, and often more, on those days 
than on the “big” market days—Mon- 
day and Wednesday. Of course, heavy 
beeves should be shipped for Monday 
and Wednesday, because those are the 
days on which the eastern shippers 
and exporters, who are the best buyers 
for this class, fill the bulk of their 
orders. Butcher stock, cows, heifers, 
and bulls, also find as ready sale on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday as on 
Monday and Wednesday. Stockers and 
feeders should be shipped to arrive 
early In the week, preferably Tuesday, 
as this gives dealers the balance of 
the week to re-sell their purchases, 
and they are more ready to take hold 
than late in the week when there is a 
prospect of having to hold the cattle 
over Sunday. 

The majority of live stock shippers 
recognize the need of a more even dis- 
tribution of supplies, but are appar- 
ently disposed to let “‘the other fellow” 
do the shipping for the minor market 
days. This is all wrong, and the prob- 
lem will never be solved until shippers 
generally are willing, for the good of 
the trade and their own pockets, to get 
out of the rut. If you have a drove 
of light beef steers try having them 
here on one of the three lighter days 
of the week instead of playing into 
the hands of the buyers by congesting 
the market on two days and thus put- 
ting a weapon into their hands to en- 
able them to depress prices.—Live 
Stock Report. 








FED TWENTY STEERS FOR $6.40. 


F. A. Eckstein & Bro., Howard 
county, Iowa, were represented on 
the Chicago market June ist with 
twenty head of Hereford grade cattle 
of their own breedingeand feeding that 
were good enough to sell at $6.40, be- 
ing one of three consignments that 
sold at the top of the market, with 
19,590 head of cattle on sale, according 
to the official enumeration of the Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company. 
This is a record to be proud of, and 
shows the quality of cattle that Messrs. 
Eckstein breed and feed. 

“These cattle were really the tail- 
ends of the past two seasons,” said 
F. A. Eckstein. “In ages they were 
yearlings and two-year-olds. We picked 
out the best calves of both years and 
sold them for breeding bulls for range 
work. Consequently this seriously im- 
paired the quality of the cattle as com- 
pared with what they would have been 
had they not suffered from the culling. 
As it is, however, I think that we did 
very well, but we could have done 
better had we not cut out the best, as 
I said, for breeding purposes. 

“I do not think that we shall repeat 
the experiment again. Another year 
we shall put all of the calves into 

- the feeding yard, rather than select 
the best for sale for breeding purposes. 
In. doing this we will avoid taking the 
best out of our feeding lot, so that 
when they are ultimately landed upon 
this market we shall be able to sell 
the best and show just what good 
Hereford cattle can do.” 

These cattle were yearlings and 
two-year-olds. When weighed over the 
scales here to the packer they aver- 
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aged 1,228 pounds. When they were 
put on feed in December Mr. Eckstein 
estimates that they averaged about 
800 pounds. Assuming this to be cor- 
rect, the twenty head showed an aver- 
age of about 2.3 pounds daily gain for 
the 180 days of feeding. 

These cattle were fed in an open 
yard, with no other protection than 
an open shed, and, like thousands of 
other choice cattle, had no other pro- 
tection during the winter. The yard 
faced the south and furnished the 
steers an excellent opportunity for 
good work, as evidenced by the good 
gain made and the showing upon this 
market June ist. Mr. Hckstein says 
that he would have fed them at least 
three or four weeks longer before 
bringing them in had it not been for 
the location of the yard, facing the 
south as it did and being exposed to 
the sun, increasing the danger daily 
of having the steers seriously affected 
with the heat. Whether or not thirty 
days’ more feeding would have im- 
proved these steers remains a ques- 
tion. It is possible that with the addi- 
tional flesh on they would not have 
been in so desirable condition to meet 
the wants of the packer and so com- 
mand the top price as they were when 
marketed. To attain the top of the 
market at the time these cattle did 
means that they were in a very satis- 
factory condition from the packer’s 
point of view, and obviously this is 
just about what every feeder who 
wants “market toppers” is after. 

When calves these steers ran with 
the dams upon pasture and had all of 
the advantage of fresh milk and 
plenty of it. After weaning they were 
kept growing so that the break be- 
tween the two periods was the least 
possible. Undoubtedly had there been 
trouble at this time these cattle would 
not have shown up so well as they did 
when marketed here. 

Corn meal formed the main portion 
of their grain ration. During the first 
three months of the feeding they were 
given oil meal at the rate of about 
two pounds per day, with an equal 
amount of bran. During the middle 
of the period the oil meal was in- 
creased along: with the bran until the 
steers were getting something like five 
pounds per day per steer. This feed- 
ing continued until the steers were 
marketed here. The oil meal played 
no mean part in the finishing of these 
steers. In addition to keeping their 
digestion in smooth working condition, 
an added finish was given to the coat 
that always appeals to the spectator. 
It is not impossible to suppose that 
the buyer was all the more favorably 
impressed with the appearance of the 
steers from the fact that they were 
smooth and well groomed on the out- 
side. 

Corn meal was fed every morning 
and night. The oil meal and bran were 
given at noon. During the first part 
of the feeding, or until March, shock 
corn was fed for roughage, but when 
this gave out timothy and clover hay 
mixed was substituted. Obviously this 
proved a very satisfactory ration. 

Following these cattle there were 
from thirty to forty shoats during the 
whole period of feeding. Some extra 
feeding was necessary, but mainly 
slops were given. Very ‘little addi- 
tional grain was given, so that the 
hogs depended largely upon what they 
were able to get from the droppings. 
—Drovers Journal. 





SHEEP AS WEED DESTROYERS. 


The number of sheep kept on the arable 
farms of the northwest is indeed small 
compared with what it ought to be. 
Take our own state, for instance, although 
reliable statistics are not yet gathered in 
Minnesota pertaining to live stock, the 
statement is certainly within the mark 
which claims that there is not one sheep 
at the present time in the state for every 
on hundred acres of land surface. With 
such a showing what can sheep accom- 
plish as weed destroyers? All the sheep 
in Minnesota at the present time could 
they be pastured on nothing but weeds, 
would not begin to consume them. And 
the same is true of the Dakotas, of Iowa, 
and of other western states, and yet it 
is my firm conviction that sheep will yet 
become one of the most important 
agencies in destroying weeds in all these 
states. 

But little or no progress will be made, 
however, in this direction until the farms 
become fenced. This involves outlay and 
must therefore be a very gradual process. 
The fence question is one of t first 
moment to the western farmer. He 
ought to be at it during all times when 
the conditions are suitable, and when 
other work is not pressing. He must ‘as 
a rule do the work without extra hiring 
on the grounds of economy. As soon as 
any considerable portion of the farm is 
fenced the farmer is ready to introduce 
a small band of sheep. They will require 
a small shed of cheap construction to 
shelter them in the winter and a yard 
apart from the other stock. They need 


not of necessity be required to drop lambs 
in the spring until grass comes, as their 
special mission is grazing on the land to 
Because of this the 


keep down weeds. 














simplest methods by which they can be 
kept will be the best for the end intended. 

If the farm is fenced on the outside, 
this band of sheep may be let loose on 
those western: prairie soils as soon as 
spring has opened, that is, as soon as 
there is any chance for them to get food 
on the ground. If a plat of winter rye is 
growing they will get food first on‘ this. 
They will visit the meadow if they have 
access to it and may hinder its growth 
somewhat if present In sufficient num- 
bers, hence some caution should be used 
in allowing them to go on the meadow. 
But soon spring grain will be sown, as 
oats, barley, wheat. They will feed on 
these as soon as they furnish feed. In 
gathering this tender food they will move 
over the land a good deal picking up the 
tender blades. While doing this they are 
helping to firm the land, that is, to put 
it in a condition through which it will 
lose less moisture. They are in a sense 
rolling it. Readers who live in the east 
and who handle heavy lands that would 
impact under such treatment, will please 
not look aghast as they read these state- 
ments. I am speaking of western prairie 
lands. After the sheep have thus gath- 
ered food, as it were, at large for a few 
weeks, they must then be confined to a 
pasture for five or six weeks or until 
some of the grain is harvested. Then 
comes their opportunity as weed de- 
stroyers. As soon as one field is cleared 
the sheep should get possession, except 
where there may be special reasons for 
keeping them out, as when rape has been 
sown amid the grain and has not yet had 
time to grow up. The sheep will at once 
begin the war on weeds. The first thing 
the blades will be attacked; only the 
woody stems will escape, and these will 
do no harm. The varieties that sheep 
will not feed on are not numerous. On 
cultivated soils they are the exception. 
The sheep will also clean up the fence 
borders which would otherwise’ be 
neglected. 

Later a cornfield may want attention. 
The time has come for weaning the lambs. 
They want a nice shady place and plenty 
of food. They are likely to find it in 
the corn field if the same has been fenced. 
If no hand hoeing has been done there 
will be more or less of weed growth ac- 
cessible to the lambs. It will be tender, 
as the growth has been made recently. 
The lamb will care for this in good shape 
if they are numerous enough to do it. 
They may thus find food for several 
weeks, and any amount of shade. 

Some of the land will be plowed early 
for next year’s crop. Volunteer grain 
will grow on the same in the autumn, 
in proportion as the season is moist or 
dry. When it does the sheep, if allowed 
access to it will enjoy a feast. Weeds 
may spring up in some of their varieties; 
sheep will take care of these. In this 
way during the larger part of the sum- 
mer they will not gather their food from 
what should otherwise be waste products, 
but they are all the while preventing 
weeds from growing up and making seed. 

During the months of June and July 
they may be kept on pasture grown 
specially for them in a paddock or limited 
enclosure. If it can be so divided that 
one half is in grass pasture and the other 
half can be sown with such crops early 
in the season as barley and oats, and later 
with rape, between this enclosure and the 
grass pasture beside it, there will always 
be a place in which the sheep can be 
grazed when shut away from other por- 
tions of the farm. The relative area 
needed to pasture them thus will be 
small, and may be located where most 
convenient, and permanently fenced. 

The number of weeds that a small herd 
of sheep will thus turn into mutton in a 
year is very great. Weeds can never be 
put to a better use. Taking away the 
sting from this curse, the sheep, while 
gleaning turn it into a blessing. The 
man who eats the mutton could never 
tell whether it has been made from weeds 
or clover. This at least will hold true in 
nearly all instances. The one difficulty 
to be encountered is the want of fencing. 
This, however, will apply to the keeping 
of any kind of live stock. It is a difficulty 
that must be faced and overcome, for 
live stock must soon be introduced on all 
the farms of the prairie in order to 
farm them with a view to maintaining 
their productiveness. 

While sheep are thus destroying weeds 
and consuming food that in their ab- 
sence would go to waste they are per- 
forming another beneficent work, that is, 
the fertilization of the land. They accom- 
plish this by turning the food consumed 
into fertility and distributing the same 
on the land in a readily available form. 
A modern manure spreader could not do 
this work better. It may be asked, 
would not the vegetable matter enrich 
the land as much if not eaten? The 
answer is, not necessarily. Much would 
depend on whether it was buried in the 
soil or not before it shriveled in decay. 

Then there is the further feature to 
be noticed of the excellent health which 
the sheep are pretty certain to enjoy 
when they are thus grazed. The variety 
thus constantly furnished in the food is 
eminently conducive to such an end. The 
liberty thus enjoyed also acts in the 
same direction. Hence the proportion of 
losses is likely to be small. The sheep 
will also keep in prime condition when 
the band is not large. large tlock 
relatively is not intended for such condi- 
tions.—Thomas Shaw, in American Sheep 
Breeder. 





HANDLING SHEEP FOR WOOL AND 
MUTTON 


The different breeds of sheep may be 
divided into two classes, the mutton class 
and the wool class. The cross breeding 
of these classes gives an exceiient feeding 
sheep with a good fleece. This has been 
‘the manner of breeding in the western 
states for a good while and they seem 
to have made a success of it. 

If I were raising lambs to fatten and 
sell each year on the market I might 
be tempted to do some cross breeding. 
Tf I did this I would begin with the 
Merino or Rambouillet ewes and cross on 
the Shropshire. I would try to get the 
size of the Shropshire and the covering 
and hardiness of the Merino. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the Merino 
is hardier and less liable to the sheep 
diseases of Iowa than the coarse wool 
breeds. 

If I were making wool the first object 
of my sheep I would say give me ‘the 





.give them enough 
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Delaines; and I want to say to the Shrop- 
shire men that we will have to get up ang 
hustle or the Merino man will have a 
bigger bank account—after he sells his 
wool this spring—than we will. Merino 
wool at a premium above our Coarse woo] 
hits us, the coarse wool men, pretty hard 
but I guess we will have to take it. If 
I were making mutton the primal object 
of my flock I would say give me the 
Shropshires for they mature the quickest 
and bring the top of the market. 


A farmer raising sheep for wool, siving 
his ewe lambs to increase his flock, uld 
feed and care for his sheep in somewhat 
different manner than the man who 


raises his lambs for feeders or fats them 
for the market. The feed and < of 


the ewes and lambs up to the middle of 
August or first of September w be 
practically the same in both cases, ept 


probably the man who raises the mutton 
sheep will have his lambs come a little 
earlier in the spring. 

The person who raises his she for 
wool should separate and wean the nbs 
about the first of September and :s ild 
grain of bone and 
muscle-making qualities that they wil] 
not fall off in weight. Oats and barley 
are the best grains for this purpos« 1ey 
should be fed all winter in _ suflicient 
quantities to keep the lambs growing. 
The ewe lambs should not be bred. Re- 
member always to give your stock ewes 
a little of these grains. Make them come 
through the winter in good flesh. ke 
them take exercise. Give them a itt 
grain, good water, and plenty of rough- 
ness and they will produce strong, tivifty 
lambs, which all sheep men like to 4 

If a man is raising his lambs to feed 
for the market he should pursue th 
same course until weaning time. If he is 
raising them for the fall or Christmas 
market he should breed them to come 
earlier in the spring. Wean them about 
the middle of August. Start them im- 
mediately upon a mixed ration of corn 
and oats, gradually lessening the oais and 


increasing the corn as selling time ap- 
proaches. The man who feeds for the 
spring market should pursue the ume 
course, only he should wean his mbs 
later in the fall and take a longer tims 
to get them on full feed. A mixed ration 
both in roughness and grain is the best 
for fattening sheep or lambs and will 
save losses resulting from compaction of 
stomach. Ninety days on full feed ould 
fatten almost every sheep and lamb, and 


120 days should be the limit. It does 
not pay to feed a sheep or lamb day 
after it is fat. 

Sheep do not require shedding as ch 
as most people imagine. If you can keep 
them in shelter during the cold rains i 
the spring and fall and the blizz s i 


the winter that is sufficient. Of course 
if the little lambs come early ii the 
spring, they would need shelter for few 
days. Cold rains which wet the sheep to 
the skin do far more damage than does 


the cold weather of winter. 

The greatest foe of the sheep of Iowa 
today is worms. Foot rot and scab, the 
foes of the eastern and western 
men, are not found in Mahaska county 
But worms, worms, the greatest of all 
enemies of the sheep, are as many as the 
blades of grass in the fields of Mahaska 
county sheep men. I have seen but one 
bunch of lambs this fall and winter that 
were not affected with worms. There are 
several remedies and patent medicines 
upon the market now which the llers 
claim will partially or wholly extermi- 
nate the worms but it has been ex- 
perience that nothing will entir« ex- 
terminate worms in lambs after the} 
have got a foothold; also that nothing 
will entirely prevent them. But I do 
think there are several remedies whic! 
properly used will greatly lessen the loss 
from this cause. 

The best preventive tn my mind is 
new pasture every second year, ot a 
change from one old pasture to other 
old pasture, but a change to a field re- 
cently seeded. I know a man who bought 
a flock of ewes last winter; put them 
a farm which had never had a s p 
it; kept them in a field which h I 
been pastured except by cattle and 
The pasture had never been ken. 
A heavy loss and 


sheep 








What was the result? 

inferior lot of lambs. This experience 
and several others of like nature have 
convinced me that every old pasture 
whether it has been pastured by sheep 


or not, is a paradise for worms 1 not 


a suitable place to raise lambs.—F. F 
Everett, before Mahaska County, [owa 
Institute. 


VERY LOW RATES EAST VIA THE 
Cc. & N. W. RAILWAY. 


Buffalo and return............ .» $24.00 
Niagara Falls and return...... 24.99 
Toronto and return...........+- v.» 24.09 
Montreal and return........... 30.10 
Quebec and return............. de 
and proportionately low rate 0 
points in eastern Canada east of ‘ 
Full information at the city ticket ome 
Cc. & N. W. Railway, 401 Walnut streé 
Des Moines, Iowa, L. F. Berr ner 
Agent, or at the passenger stati 


WHEN ON YOUR VACATION 


why not take the C. & N. W. R 
Chicago, thence via steamer to rom 
lowing points at round-trip rat own 
below, on sale until September 5 gooe 
returning October 3ist: 
Frankfort, Michigan, and retur ps 
Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, 








Harbor Springs, Michigan, - 
PE ais babes naam he s0 60.4 ’ 
(Meals and berths included 


steamers.) 

Ludington and Manistee, 

and return 
(Meals and berths extra.) 

For full information in regart 
apply to L. F. Berry, General 

Walnut street, or at passeng* 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Michi 


ANNUAL CONVENTION COMMERCIAL 
LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA, WE K 
BADEN AND FRENCH LIC 
SPRINGS, IND., JULY 23-29. 
The Chicago Great Western 

will on July 22d to 25th, inclusive 

round-trip tickets at one fare Bs 
to West Baden and French Lick Spring. 

Indiana. Tickets good until August 11M 

for return. For further information api, 

to E. J. Sawyer, Citv Ticket Agent, > 

Walnut street, Des Moines, low. 


Railway 
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TO OBTAIN GOOD ROADS. 


aking has begun to interest 
iividuals during the past two 
nore who have heretofore given 
hought to that very important 
untry improvement. The good 
vement is upon us and will not 
yoner or later we will have to 
problem. Many of our roads 
past two years have been im- 
good share of the time, and 
t them into proper condition 
means at hand has_ worried 
those who are supervising the 
upon whom greater demands 
made than they are able to 


thod’ in the past has been far 
essful as the wet weather of 
two years has demonstrated in 
iking manner. At many places 
hich have been put in at an 
expense and that were thought 
nd for ages did not wear, and 
thoroughly water soaked from 
way under comparatively light 
he soil that grows good corn is 
material for road building un- 
ive good drainage. So many in 
grades in sloughs or low places 
dirt at the sides. That is a 
When wet weather sets in and 
1 gets full of water such grades 
ft and mushy and soon spread 
the slough again and the last 
uch places is worse than the 
ly getting impassable. 
t and most important, and the 
1r step to take in building a 
road in this part of Iowa, is 
the sloughs and low places by 
wr tiling or both if necessary. 
ater stands for months every 
s next to impossible to make 
is. Musk rats will undermine 
s and loaded wagons will cut 
nd spoil all the good intentions 
times cost hundreds of dollars. 
xt place better material must 
in constructing grades than is 
a peat slough. A grade built 
h without drainage in two years’ 
as much or more to keep it 
is it cost when first built. That 


fu A FARM 


Lands 


located on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


Railroad, in the famous 


Yazoo 
Valley 








of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 


COTTON, 


raising of 


CORN 


CATTLE AND HOCS 


SOIL RIGHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 





Central Station, Park Row, Room 43, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


Washington 


cf 200 Miles Along the 


J.W. TURTLE, T. P. A. 


DES MOINES, - IOWA 
sarees. 


ORTEST LINE—FASTEST TIME 


TO 


Oregon 


AND 


Daylight Ride 


Beautiful 
Columbia River. 


Through Trains Daily 


nmodation for All Classes 
of Passengers. 


am Heat—Pintsch Light. 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
A SPECIALTY 


formation cheerfully furnished on 
application to 


220 W. Fourth St 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


look reasonable, but I know 
it to be a fact from actual experience 
that drainage is what we want and what 
we must have before we get good roads 
in this part of the country. First and 
foremost get rid of the surplus water. 
When that is done the roads are, you 
may say, practically made. If the drain- 
age system was put into execution more 
than it is or has been it would only be a 
few years until we would have good roads 
and less taxes. First drain the sloughs 


may hardly 


then build the grades. Building floating 
grades is expensive. It costs more to 
build and keep in repair six floating 


rods long for one year 
and keep in 
it is prop- 


grades each thirty 
than it would cost to build 
repair ten miles of road after 
erly drained. 

During the winter months the farmers 
in the different neighborhoods ought to 
hold .meetings to discuss the drainage 
question and figure out the cost of drain- 


ing the sloughs adjoining their farms. 
Then appoint a committee to meet with 
the township trustees or road super- 
visor and ask them to co-operate with 
them, paying what they would consider 
their share of the cost of draining cer- 
tain sloughs. This plan would be more 


and cheaper to all concerned 
that I know of, as I think 
few farmers but what will 
toward draining the roads, 


satisfactory 
than any other 
there are very 
do their share 


as it is to their interest. It will make 
our lands, cities, towns, and villages, and 
the country at large, more valuable. 

In low, flat places outside of sloughs 
begin by plowing in the center and to 
either side about ten or twelve feet, 
throwing the sods to the center. After 


giving it a few days to dry out then take 
the road grader, shove the dirt to the 
center of the road, making ditches on 
either side. If these ditches can not be 
made with the grader then plow and 
scrape from the high places to the low 
until a sufficient drain is made. Another 
thing which is neglected very much is 
grading and rounding up the hillsides. 
By so doing the rains run off to either 
side, but if it is neglected the rains run 
down and lodge on the grade, which 
eventually becomes a chug hole. 

It seems to tax our ability to even 


hold our own, to maintain and keep cul- 
verts where urgently needed. Why should 
not townships be empowered under cer- 


tain restrictions to issue bonds for road 
building? Farmers have to buy imple- 
ments, erect buildings, etc., for which 
they are not able to pay cash but give 
their notes or mortgage. Why don’t they 
wait until they have the money to pay 
for these things? Why should they run 


in debt and then smart under a burden 


of interest? We know it has paid some 
farmers to run in debt for good imple- 
ments and other improvements. We 
know of some who are well-to-do now 
who would have been on the bottom 
rundle of the ladder of fortune had they 
not gone in debt. Why should we have 
to wait until the end of our days for 
good roads to come? Is this something 
that will burst upon us spontaneously 
some day? Are we waiting for some 
fairy to appear some day to change con- 


grant us our 
Would it not 
computed, to 


things or to 
wishes for better roads? 
be interesting, if it could be 
learn just what the farmers are losing 
every year owing to bad roads? How 
much of what goes to make life pleasant 
must be missed because the roads are 
so bad. Attending church and _ school, 
etc., must be set aside. Produce can not 
be marketed when advantageous to do 
so, not to speak of the wear and tear on 
teams and vehicles. As about 65 per cent 
of our taxes are raised on farm products 
it would be no more than right that we 
should share them. I think the national 
government should give us one-half and 
the state one-fourth and the township 


ditions of 


and county the other one-fourth. Let 
us ask for it, and in such a way that 
they will heed us. 

Another very important point toward 
good roads—all weeds and grass growing 
in the road should be mowed and grass 
burned or otherwise removed at least 
twice during the summer. This would 
afford an opportunity for the road bed to 
dry out. After a year or two the farmer 
would realize from” $10 to $20 worth of 
hay each year off the road and the cost 
to him would be about $1 per year, be- 


sides enhancing the surroundings of the 


farm and increasing the value at least 
$5 an acre. An still another one: The 
road should be run over with a harrow 


and smoothed as soon as mud resulting 
from heavy rains had sufficiently dried 
to admit of it. Ordinarily the roads 
would not need harrowing more than six 
times a year, which would take about 
one hour each time, which amounts to 
$2.10 per year—all told, $3.10 for the minor 
details of good roads, and leaving a bal- 
ance in hay from $7 to $17. Broad wagon 
tires tend toward the betterment of good 
roads wherever used. When more strong- 
ly urged they will become an important 


factor in the preservation of roads. 
A very important matter is neglected 
by a great many road superintendents. 


grader as much 
as they should. We use a small grader 
which can be handled by two or three 
horses, and one man can smooth the roads 
with this machine as well as by the use 
of the large grader and at about one- 
third of the cost per day. My idea in 


They do not use the 


handling the construction of the roads 
is this: Start at a certain point and 
complete the road to the end, taking the 
roads that are most traveled first, then 
the next, and so on. 

A little help from the outside would 
be of great benefit to the trustees and 
road superintendent. Help them along. 
Assist them the best you can. Don’t 
kick and find fault and try to pull down 
what they have built up. You can help 


a great deal if you want to help the good 
work and employ good, capable men for 
your road superintendents. Don’t hang 
out on wages if you can get the right 
man for the place. No reason why we 
can not have good roads in northern 
Iowa as any other part of the state. We 
have the material to build them with; all 
that is necessary is a little common sense 
and good judgment and we will have 
good roads in the near future. As a 
final appeal I would suggest that the 
county board would not order any county 
grades built for the next five years in 
Buffalo township, but use the money that 
might be used for county grades in drain- 


age.—C. W. Calagan, township road 
supervisor, before Winnebago County, 
Iowa, Farmers’ Institute. 
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Palace Herd of Poland-Chinas 


Our motto—bone and size. 
On, at head of herd. 


I attended and topped more sales last season than any breeder in the state. 


I have Keep On Perfection, highest priced boar in the state in 1908, Or Keep 


ave 75° 


grand spring boars from these sows, besides 5v fall boars and gilts. Write me, or better still come and see 


at my fall sale, September 2th. A. 


A. McFERRIN, Blanchard, Page Co., Iowa. 








WHITE CLOUD HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


H. D. HAMAKER. Prop.. a }: MALVERN, IOWA 
I have over 70 head o Poland-Chinas in my 
herd and they are rich 4 aden: and age 
blood, and I will have my annual sale Oct. 1, 1 
Write me, or better still, come and see them. 





ORNING Side Herd Poland-Chinas—Six good 
JM fall 1908 boars and spring pigs of both sex of 
the large, heavy boned kind. A.J. Brower, Morn- 
ingside, Sioux City, lowa. ; 





Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





WILD ROSE POLAND-CHINAS 


225 good Poland-Chinas for the season’s trade. 
Boars of serviceable age et toship. Pigsof either 
sex constantly onhand. Prolific breeders aspecialty.- 
Good individuals and breeding. W. N. BOOTH,: 
Harlan, Iowa. R, F. D. Box 89. 


EVERGREEN FINE STOCK FARM: 

O. R. Phelps, Prop., Taintor, Ia. ; 
Breeder of fine Poland-Chinas. Herd headed by my 
Iowa state fair prize winner, Mammoth Standard 
62591, assisted by Young Trenton Shine 79009. See 
my exhibit at state fair. Stock for sale at and after 
fair at reasonable prices. 











W. A. Lang & Go., Greeley, Delaware Go., lowa 


IMPORTERS OF 


Belgian, Percheron, English Shire and German Coach Stallions 


We handle only the best horses of the above named breeds. 
all good ones and fit for the very best discriminating company sales. 
make a specialty of organizing farm companies, and have a plan that always 
gives satisfaction. We have had 20 years’ experience and know what we are 
Greeley is the greatest center in Iowa for high class stal- 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. An experienced organizer sent to every 
Correspondence solicited. Write and tell us what you want. = 


talking about. 
lions. 
company sale. 





Our horses are 
We 




















HANDY STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 


We have now ready a handy stallion 
service record book, with blanks to show 
the complete breeding records of 100 
mares, giving date of original service, 
dates of return service, description of 
mare, etc. Each record has blanks which 
are filled out and the record when signed 
by the owner of the mare becomes a note 
for settlement. This does away with the 
annoyance and loss of time incident to 
securing settlement at a later date, and 
is something that will appeal to every 
horseman. The record is printed on a 
good linen paper, is cleth bound in heavy 
cardboard covers, and is of a size to con- 
veniently slip into the pocket. Memo- 
randum blanks, showing expenses, money 
received, gestation table, table of return 
service dates, etc., are also included. It 
is a book that every stallion owner should 
have and use, and will pay for itself many 
times over. In short, this is the best and 
handiest record we have seen. Price is 
75 cents, postpaid. Where several stallions 
are kept a record book should be used for 
each one. Address orders to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Des a Iowa. 


LAKEWOOD FARM 


Percheron Horses 
Short-horn Cattle 


Stud headed b oy, o2 Caly so, &® Paris winner, first at 
International, 1! rst and sweepstakes at Sioux 
City Inter-State Fair, “908. 100 Percherons for sale, 
among them some very choice ma stallions by 
Calypso, and good mares bred to him. 

Short-horn herd numbers 150 head. Chief stock 
bull, Morning Joy by Joy of Morning and out of Imp. 
Mary Anne 6th, dam of Stars and Stripes. The 
breeding cows are Cruickshank, Victoria, Potts Em- 
ma, Secret, Orange Blossom, Butterfly, Acorn, 
Duchess of Gloster, Craibstone Beaut iy; Brawith 
Bud, and Scotch topped Young Marys, Phyllises and 
Rose - Sharons. 

H. G. McMILLAN, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


2 CLYDESDALE STALLIONS 2 


Bagioaets black and bay; age 2 menties sound 
and right; weight 1,300 to 1,400 pounds from the 
pesture. A bargain for cash. 

W. L. CANDOR, R. F. D. 2, Aledo, Ill. 


Imported Horses sss: Sots, 




















POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled 
Durhams 


Best Scotch and Amer- 
ican families represent- 
ed in herd. A few cholce 
bulls and heifers for 
sale. Come and see them 
or write. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. 


J. N. WOODS & SONS 
GARDNER, ILL. 


L. G. SHAVER 


KALONA, IOWA 


BREEDER POLLED DURHAMS 


One of largest herds in the west, and best blood 
represented. If you want cholce young stock visit 
my herd or write for prices. ention advertise- 
ment in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Ghoice Polled Durham 
Bulls for Sale 


Five of them—good ones. Also several cows with 
calves at foot and a number of heifers for sale. My 
cattle are all Double Standard (that is, eligible to 
Short-horn as well as Polled Durham record). In- 
spection of herd especially invited. Farm 2 miles 
west of town. If you want good Polled Durhame at 
reasonable prices, write at once or come and see me. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa. 

















CHESTER WHITES. 


Vale’s Chester Whites 


Headquarters for breeding or show stock at living 
prices. Oldest herd and longest continuous state 
fair exhibitor in the west. For orders to be filled at 
once, or in the future, write or call on B. R. VALE, 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 


Prize Winning 0. |. GC. Hogs 


Boar pigs, pairs and 
from prize winning pens 
and not related now read 
to ship. Letoil du No 

4637, grand sweepstakes 
Minnesota State Fair 1901, 

assisted by Perfection 2d 7601 ~ ny King 5234 
by Jumbo Jr., 3051, at head of ood herd. 
Prices reasonable. Call on or eas GANFIELD 
BROS. & RATHJEN, Altamon, South Dakota. 


improved Chester White Swine 


Our present offering con- 
sists of 150 pigs of March 
and April farrow; descend- 
ants of prize winning stock. 
By far the best stock we 
ever offered. Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls and Percheron stallions for sale. Breed- 
ers will do well to cal! and see our stock or write. 


L. 6. & V. A. HODGSON, LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 











Plainview Stock Farm 


Improved Chester White swine has 150 head of as 
fine pigs as was ever offered forsale. Sired by prize- 
winning boars. Dams are mostly sired by boar I 
won first place on at Des Moines two years in suc- 
cession and four grand sweepstake prizes. Herd 
never in better shape for herd headers and show 
stuff. I also have a few young Short-horn bulls. 
Herd headed by the red Criickshank Victoria Ver- 
mouth bull 193769. Write me before placing your 
orders. Prices right. 

L. C. REESE, Presett. Adams Co., Iowa. 

ERRYTON HERD 0. I. C. SW INE, Any- 

one desiring to put new blood in their herds out 
of this noted herd should place their orders for 
single pairs or trios. Also a few bred gilts that are 
choice. Three choice Angus bull calves, year old in 
March and April, at a low price. Address O. N. 
Phillips, Hamlet, Dlinois. 








. A. Latimer 

Wileone gy Iowa. 

50 Mammoth Jacks and Jennets 
Twenty-five Jacks old enough for service 
from 15 to 16 hands high. We can show 
= better stock for the money than can 
eé found elsewhere in a — Also 

draft stallions. Write for logue. 

RENO & MORRISON, “Tetetin, ‘Towa. 








BERKSHIRES. 


poss large English Berkshires send to N. M. Shaf- 
Cascade. Iowa. Good animals. Prices right. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
for sale. Fall boars and epring pigs, most of them 
sired by my sweepstakes winner, Wantage King Jr. 
53827, and out of large mature sows of top breeding. 
Wil! also sell a few top sows bred for fall litters. 

B. B. LEONARD, Holstein, Iowa. 


Angora Goats for Sale 


I have 45 head of well bred Angoras for sale at very 
reasonabie prices. 


P. McMillan, R. F. D. 2, Traer, lowa 

























382,000 
ACRES 


of fertile Government 
lands in the great Corn 
Belt, will be thrown 
open to settlement in 
July. These lands are 
situated on the 


ROSEBUD 
RESERVATION 


(Gregory County,S.D.) 
The Chicago & North- 
Western Railway is the 
only direct through line 
to Bonesteel (on the 
Reservation border) 
and to Fairfax and 
Yankton, where U. S. 
Registry land offices 
are open. 


HOW 10 GET A HOME 


Send for copy of pamphlet ‘New Homes 
in the West,” containing map of the Res- 
ervation and full particulars as to how, 
when and where to register and make final 
entry for 160 acres of this Government land. 


L. F. BERRY, Gen’! Agent C. & N.-W. Ry., 
401 Walnut Street, 
DES MOINES, IA. 





NW308 









































ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


PLEASANT CROVE STOCK FARM 








Home of 160 Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 


The following bulls have headed our herds: 





Viscount of Cresco 15659, 


Butler 11698. Spring Valley Captain 24887. Inchkeith 29464 (a son of Gay Blackbird), Nugget of Cottage Grove 
2d 19066. 


Newton Hero 46150 and Thunder Creek Roy Ex. 44704. and Lowlander 21880 (also a son of Ga 


bird 14443). 18 a bulis for sale. 


DUNNING, JOHNSON & ALLEN, 


We endeavor at all times to keep the best sires obtainable. 


Black- 
rite us. 


Greene, Iowa. On C. KR. 1. & P. Ry. 








Balwyllo Doddies 


Pride’s-Albion 39616 in command, Black- 
birds, Rosebuds, and other vood families. A 
fine lot of bulls Including three Eenckenye. 
Also a full line of cows and heifers for sale 


M. E. DARBY, Dexter, lowa 








Maxwelton Farm Deddies 


AND DUROC JERSEY HOGS. 


Angus herd headed by Maplehurst Olney 2d 52720 
Several seeiee soma bulls for sale. Inspection tn- 
vited. Farm adjoins town on main line of C.B. &Q. 


THOS. L. MAXWELL, 
Adams County. Corning, lowa. 


BROOKSIDE HERDS 
OAKFIELD OF 





GLENFOYLE ANGUS 
Owned b 
P. J. DONOHOE, M H. ported & MIKE DONOHOE 
ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 





Black Wvodiawn (illustrated above) the first prize 
and champion bull of the 1902 International Live 
Stock sShow,in service. He ts as great a breeding 
bu!' as show bull, as the fine lotof his calves we have 
wil: show. A choice lot of young bulls for sale. If 
you want a good bull come tosee us orwrite. Address 
either party. Our herds represent best blood: Prides 
Blackbirds, Queen Mothers. Barbaras, etc. 


Inverness Angus 


Herd headed by the prize winning 
Trojan Erica bull 


IMP. PRILENO 60280 


QUEEN MOTHERS, PRIDES, TROJAN ERICAS, 
BLACKBIRDS, LADY IDAS, COQUETTES, 
HEATHERBLOOMS. 

Importation of fourteen head made in 1902. 


E. T. DAVIS, - IOWA CITY, IOWA 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


ANGORA GOATS AND 

POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
Good Angus bulls of serviceable ages forsale. Also 
a few females. Victoria, Mina, Levity and Heather- 
bloom families. Can spare a few of either regis- 
tered or e Angora does. Goats are profitable for 
clearing brush land and growing mohair. Can ship 
on C. & N.-W ,C. G. W., or Ill Central Rys. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Inspection 
invited, W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


Angus Bulls 


The Towa State College offers for sale four choice 
Angus bulls, ranging from twelve to fifteen months 
of age, sired by one of the best sons of Gay Lad. 
One of these is out of Abbess of Turlington, a full 
sister of the World's Fair champion over al! breeds. 
Another was imported in dam. Also one yearling 
Hereford bull, sired by Bold Briton. 


lowa ! State College, Ames, lowa 


Highland Park Stock Farm 


has for sale 10 head of yonng Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls and 2 yearling 
heifers. all good ones. Also my herd 
bull, Blackbird Knight of Woodlawn 
28383. Prices right. Come and see 
them or write. 


L. W. NEUDECK, PROP. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


ANGUS PLACE HERD 
Pure Bred Angus Cattle 


Males and females for sale. 
Bargains in Bulls for Thirty Days. 
One grand fellow 23 munths old (a Zaire), and three 
more about 12 months old. Are just right. Sitred by 
He’s Great, the a great son of Polar Star. 
J. HH. & H.C, GROVES, Williamsville, Ill. 
Office in town. Inter. State and Bell ‘Phones. 

















EIGHT ANGUS BULLS 


Fit for service, for sale. Good individuals and 
well bred, all being grandsons of Gay Blackbird, one 
of the great sires of the breed. Fora bargain come 
to see us at Once or write. 

DYER BROS., Pleasantville, Iowa. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Six yearlings, eight calves, choice breeding, good 
individuals, large size. Animals all guaranteed. 
Prices right. E. T. RICKARD, Grinnell, 
Poweshiek Co., lowa,. 








y ‘OODSIDE HERD of Aberdeen- Angus. Six 

bulls of serviceable age of Blackbird, Zara and 
Drumin Lucy families; also a number of cows and 
heifers safe in calf. Will make low prices for next 
60 days. Write your wants or come and see them. 
Can ship on Ia. Cent., Q.. or R. 1. Rys. W.K. Henss, 
Wayland. Heary county Towa. 


BERDEEN-ANGt S. Sires in service: 
12th, buke of Marlborough, 

and Black Mo.arch of Lilington. 
ular strains represented, 


Zaire 
Prince of Liiington 

All the most pup- 
High ciass young | bulls 


and heifeis for sale «at reasonabie prices. M.P.&8. 
K. Lantz, Carlock, 11. Can ship on L. EB. & Ww. Big 
Four, Ill. Cent., and C.& A. railways. 

one 


FOR SALE—One Angus Pride heifer, $2u0; 
Rose heifer and calf, $100; one young and one old 
hullcheap. 8. B. Dewey, Sawyer, lowa. 








BLACKWOOD DODDIES 


100 HEAD IN HERD 
Blackbird Lad 2d (a grandson of Gay Lad and Young 
Wellington), and rrince Biackwood (a Queen 
Mother), at head of herd. Pride, Blackbird, 
Erica, Heatherbloom, Queen Mother, and 
other youd ramiues represented. 
Choice yearling and two-year-old 
heifers for sale. 

Also a few cows. Just the kind to make a right 
start in the vusiness with, If interested, come at 
once tosee me Farm adjuins town on south. Four 
trains a day each way. 


J. E. JUNK, STUART, IA. 


Successor to Sever & Junk. 


COLLINS DYSART 


Nachusa, Lee Co., illinois 
BREEDER OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd headed by tne double bred Trojan Erica bull, 
Emulus of Keillor Park 26280, and the Pride 
topped Jilt bull, Junior Judge 35113. Write 
me for prices and further particulars. Can ship on 





Chicago «& North- Western and Illinois Central Rys. 





ABERDE: N- ANGUS 

#80! $90! and $100! Black- 
virds, Q. Mothers. Drumin 
ucys. Farm 20 minutes 
ide in Go-Devil. Write 
ROYCROFT FARMS. Dzgs 
Monks, Iowa 





G ae 





1888 1904 


Cabeenington Doddies 


Herd headed by Zaire i3th 33794; half brother to the 
2,050 cow at Chicago, March 3d. 1903. Young stock 
for sale. JOSH CABEEN, Seaton, Illinois. 


~ Evergreen View Angus 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, Nightingales, Apri- 
cots, Grace of West Side and other good families 
Young bulls and heifers sired by Reliance for sale at 
very reasonable prices. T. E. Caoeen, Route 2, 
Aledo, Tl. 


ABEROEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
12 bulls ranging from 6 to 16 months old, also a few 
females of the most fashionable families. and sired 
by Querfo 38975 and EB ! Prince of Seapark 61757; also 
a number of last fall boars sired by Juno 2d 19981. 
Write your wants or inspect the herd. N.F. Drake, 
R. 1, Holstein, Iowa. 


MOUNT VERNON HERD ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Imp. Plummer 41321, an Erica topped Pride, and 
Imp. Quintes 65549, an Erica topped Queen Mother, 
in service. A few good young bulls for sale. Oliver 
Hammers, Hillsdale, Mills Co., lowa. Three miles 
from Maivern, on Burlington and Wabash raflroads. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 








July 8 1904 


HEREFORDS. 


Pee 


Mondamin Herefords 


headers out of daughters of Wild Tom. Farm ad- 
joins town. 37 miles north of Omaha. Call or write. 





25 BULLS FOR SALE, sired by Cadttin 
58544 (a first prize son of Corrector 
Donald 12th 90957, one of the best sons 
Donald. The bulls include several « 


A. SPOONER, MONDAMIN, 104 











BECKWITH’S HEREFORDS | 


Combine best blood lines and possess good size and quality. 
58549, sire of the noted prize winners Christopher and — on steer Jack); 
(by Wilton Grove, dam by The Grove 3d), and Alto Beau 8th. Ch 

Mt. Pleasant is on the main line of the Burlington railway. 


good heifers for sale. 


Sires in service: Nero 69223 


Wilton Alamo 6 sta 
oice young bulls for sa! A few 


W. BECKWITH, Mt. Pieasant, lowa. 








F, A. Baylies—Herefords 


GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA 
Improved Stock for Sale 


Bulis in service: Dale 3d 76782 and March On 5th 
the great sire of Stewart & Hutcheon’s show calves. 
Dams strong in Anxiety blood. 


W. BEATY, Herd Manager. 


MIDLAND BREEDING FARM 


25 PUR BRED HEREFORD 
BULLS FOR SALE. 


One and two years old. Prices reasonable. Parties 
writing please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


L. L. YOUNG, OAKLAND, NEB. 


Half way between Omaha and Sioux City, on C., 
St. P., M. & O. Ry. 


OLUMBUS HEREFORDS—Bulls tn service, 
Columbus 51875, Columbus 83d, Columbus 53d, 
and Onward 19th. More of the direct descendants of 
old Columbus head herds than any living bull of the 
breed. Herd headers a oy kind that 
breeds on—the kind that tops the sales. Benton 
Gabhert & Son Dearborn. Missourt 








—: 


CARL B. STOW ARTHUR SiNGRICH 


CLOVER WAVE 
HEREFORD STOCK F ARV 


Breeders of Pure Bred Hereford 
Cattle and Duroc Jersey Swine 
Young cattld for sale at right prices. | 
by Beau Donald 37th 109869 and Beau An 
a son of Beau Brummel. 


STOW & GINGRICH, Proprietors, HAMSURG, IA, 


10 miles east of Nebraska City 


Hereford Bulls and Heifers 











Imported and home bred for , eith singly or 
acar load. A number sired =f Gold Bug sire of 
the first sweepstakes and grand champ steer at 
the 1903 American ee at Kansas City 

MINIER BROS - Craig. Burt Co braska, 
WHITE FACES 

A few yearling heifers (not bred) and 15 ng bulls 

from 7 to 18 months old forsale. Some of se bulls 

are good enough for show bulls and to head i herds 

Beau Donald oa a prize winning son of | Donald 

heads herd. F. W. 5C HIELE, Durant, Cedar Co., Ia 





:| SHADELAND STOCK FARM 


HEREFORD CATTLE and DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Herd headers for sule, sired by Columbus 35th 114728. 


EDMONDS. SHADE & CO., KINGSLEY, [OWa. 








i} ODEL HEREFORDS-—10 Benj. Wi!ton bulls, 
i herd headers and show cattle. Also car lots 


cheap. O. Harris. Harris, Mo. 





Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Recorded Herefords 


I have for sale 100 females from one Xx years 
old, on which I will make special price I'ry me 


W. W. WHEELER, Box D, HARLAN, IOWA 


Lest You Forg et 


The imported and American bred Heref g' of 


BENJAMIN & WILLIAM GEORGE 


Brookline Farm, on electric car line, Aurora, ra, I 











LARGE YORKSHIRES 


I have for sale an extra nice lot of fall boar pigs sired by the greatest Yorkshire hog of Ame 





ica, Sum- 


mer Hil) Victor 6:h the undefeated champion at Toronto London, the Pan American, International, Winn!- 
peg and Minnesota State Fair and by Summer Hil! Monarch 2d the winner of second premium at the Min 


nesota Stute Fair the only time ever shown 
the abo-e shows ip 190i and 1 


I have in my herd nearly aii the first and second prize sows st 
, and at the Minnesota Scate Fair in 1903. 
boars I have Summer Hill Co:ston Eclipse 2d (imported), the highest 
June ‘ast: also Summer Hil! Reformer, the champion at Toronto and 


In addition to the above stock 
riced young boar in the Flatt sale i 
mdon in 1903. 


THOMAS H CANFIELD, LAKE PARK, BECKER COUNTY, MINNESOTA 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





Golden Herd Duroc Jerseys i: 


ply the trade at reasonable prices. 


Write us. visit us o be mutually benefited. 


ROOD BROS., Swine Specialists, Lake Park, 


Ree 


We can spare a fine yearling sow weigh 
due to farrow July 1. She is a good one - 
Recorded. Orders booked for male pigs of bi 

pe. We have the stock that pleases and ¢ 
Free livery. 





lowa. 














RED POLL. 


300 REGISTERED RED POLLS 


Either sex, around a year old and under, for sale 
Prices reasonable. 


P. G. HENDERSON & SONS CENTRAL CITY, IOWA 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Four good, strong bulls for sale, ranging in age from 
16 to months. Also some younger bulls. Would 
spare afew females. Write or come and see the 
cattle. MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Kos- 
suth County, Iowa. 





RED POLLED CATTLE 
Herd numbers over 100 head. Abbotsford, one of 
the great bulls of the breed the sire in service. 6 
bulls from 10 to 16 months old -for sale. Can also 
spare a few cows and heifers of large size. Tele 
phone connection with farm. G. W. COLEMAN, 
Rural Route 3. Webster City, Iowa. 








.ONNIE HERD Red Polls—i5 bulls 6 to 15 mos 
vld fur sale. Good one from best mlik ani beef 
stock. Large, heavy boned fellows Also one ma- 
ture bull (that weighs over a ton) and «ows and 
hel ers not akin. Must reduce numbers so offer 
special bargains for 30days. Come to see us or write. 
Mrs. Jane M. Bell, Clarence. Iowa. 


REP Polled cattle for sale. 
strong, 
females. 


A number of good 
vigorous bulls. and would spare a few 
W. H. Hazlet. Leon, Iowa, 


DUROC JERS EYS. 


eee 


—— ARISPE, IOWA 


Breeder High-Class Duroc Jerseys. 
Over 10u head of good spring piss now on hand. A 





strong, growrhy, prolific lot, representing the best 
blood of the breed. If you want to vuy the best 
write me. 





A. A. GALT, EDGAR, NEBRASKA 


DUROG JERSEY SWINE. 


A few herd sows bred to Corrector C for September 
farrow, and an extra lot of spring males for saie. 


- Duroc Jerseys 


Spring boars and gilts, weaned and ready to ship. 
Good colors, good form. nice tead and ears, and 
plenty of bone. Good healthy 
now and save in price and express. 

. B. WILSON, Bradford, Illinois. 


MAPLE RIDGE HERD 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 
Have 75 pigs of March and Apr!l farrow of choice 
breeding. Write for prices. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Geo. R. Manifold, Shannon C ity, Ia. 





conuition. Order 


] AVIDSON’S DUROCS—Gilts_ bred to Dandy 
Orton for fall farrow. $12 to $18, yearling sow $30. 
U. G. Davidson, Manson, Iowa. 








Golden Rod Herd of Duroes, 


Van’s Perfection, sweepstakes at three state fairs 
last fall, heads herd. Write for what you want, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

GILBERT VAN PATTEN, SUTTON, NEB. 


Ji S. ‘Stonebraker, Minonk, lll. 


BREEDER OF 


THOROUGHBRED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Young boars and gilts forsale. Choice breeding and 
reasonable prices my specialty. 


County Seat Herd of Durocs 


Headed by Higgin’s Mode! 3251 (the sire of the #510 
Nebraska Bell, etc.) and the sweepstakes winner, 
Improver 2d 13365. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Geo. Briggs & } Son, Clay Center. Neb. 


Brighton Farm Herd 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Nothing to sell at present. This space will notify 
you of any change. H. F. HOFFMAN, Washta, 
Cherokee Co.. Iowa. R. F. D. 2. 











DUROC JERSEYS 


Fall boars and a few gilts, bred to farrow in July 
and August, are offered cheap. Good breeding and 
good individually. Write for prices. 

T. E. LA URIE, _Route 8, Jacksonville, Ill. 


MANLEY & CO., LYONS, NEB. 


Now offers for sale choice Duroc Jersey fall boars 
sired by Orion (most successful hog of the breed), 
and including a full brother to the record breaking 
$375 show gilt, Alix. These pigs are good enough to 
head the best of herds. Inspec tion invited. 


Ghoice Duroc Jersey 
PIGS FOR SALE 
Of either sex, October farrow, sired by Victor 20677. 
Also a few large, growthy, bred sows for sale. 
J. A. MENZEL - - HAZELTON, IOWA 


East 7 Durocs 


A dozen fal! pigs and 80 spring pigs mostly sired 
by the great breeding boar. Red Prince 2d 1931 
Write your wants or come and see them. Free 
livery. w.s. Penn, Springville, Linn Co., Ia. 


Grand Valley Duroc Jerseys 
D. J, PUcL uk, LOR. aR, 10WA 


I have as good fall and spring young boars and 
gilts as you will find in any herd {n the state. Write 
me, or better still, come and see for youreelt. 




















TATE Line Herd Cc Cherry Red Duroc s—For sale, 
100 spring pigs, the kind that made herds in Neb. 
famous. A. D. McGlothien, L. Box 26, Chester, Neb. 





M. W. GREER, RUSHVILLE, ILLINOIS 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 
Motto: ““Not how many, but how good Young 
boars and gilts in pairs and trios unrelat« ure offer 
ed at very reasonable prices. Address as above 


H. GC. SHELDON & S°NS, SHANNON CITY, IOWA 
Breeders of Darec Jersey Hogs 

100 early March pigs, both sex, for sale sired 

Hant 9265, Perfection Wonder 14779 a America 

Royal 15453, all winners at Kansas ( D 

White fur prices. If we fill your orders we 

tee satisfaction. 


PLATTE RIDGE FARM 


L. L. OVERHOLSER. Prop., DIAGONAL, 1oWA 








guaraD 


Seventy-tive head of Duroc Jersey » mostly 
from matured siock, Feb. and Mar. farrow, [Wi 
hold public sale Oct. 6,1904. Will holdeveryt! ng fo 


my sale. Write me or better come and see the here 


Duroc Jerseys 


Malcoim Model. a magnificent 900 Ib. three-yée ari 
boar at head of herd. Prize winning s at Minne 
sota state fair, 1903. Young stock for sa Minn 

n, 2 


WM. MALCOLM, Worthing't 





H. 8. LOUDEN & SON, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 

Breeders of Duroc Jersey Ho: 
Sires in service: De Soto 15155. first at 
in 1902; Jumbho’s Perfection 19901, first 
1903; Louden's Colonel 11047A and ! 
21837. Five choice fall boars for 8 
Jumbo’s Perfection. 


AND SHORT-HORN CATILE 


Of royal breeding and of the rig 
Public sale of Durocs Octobe! 











T. W. STONER & SON, HENRY, ! LINOIS 
ZALIA FARM DURUG JeRseYs 
For sale—Five yearling boars, twe! oe 


and gilts. aud a number of early spr 
1u0 head raised this year. Inspection 
A. W. H. ORR, Lorin 


E, M. BONNEY, GREENFIEL! 


Breeder of Duroc Jerseys: 


_ lows 


OWA 








Mv 
Spring and winter pigs, mostly sir DE ¢ 
and Luther B 15327. Write me if int« ‘ 
ing. Will hold fall sale October 14th 
paces a ae » BOARS 
HOICE DUROC JERSEY FAL! Boar 
for sale. Write or visit A.J. &} : 
Sheldon, O’Brien county. lowa. 
ee eee ee nprises 
LEASANT View Herd Duroc Jers OP ib 
best breeding backed up by {nd 
J. Wilkin. Correctionvilie. lows. R 
Dl ROC JERSE) yearling, fall ands g errow 
U Sows bred for A - 
S. M. DEYOE & SONS, MASON CII 
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EVERGREEN PARK 


SHORT-HORNS 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, PROPS. . 
GREENFIELD, ADAIR CO., IOWA 


ers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 


Beseer ictoria. Orange Blossom, Gwendoline. 

iss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. 
Mi Jden ¢ hamplen heads the herd. Low. thick 
Go e wi a spring of rib and thick meaty backs 
ae 6 we breed. Bulle for sale—Scotch and 
scotch topped. Farm in — limits. 





EG. HOLLAND, MILTON, IA. 


Prop. Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 
Breevier of suas pore. Cattle 
and Poland-China Hogs 


hman at head of herd. Herd comprises 


Ss 
feb not families as Secret. Orange Blossom. Vic- 
orla, YO Phyllis, Young Mary. Agatha and others. 
4 numbe f choice oy things of either sex ‘or 
gle. Mi! is on & K.C. Ry.. 68 miles west of 
Burling Ferm one-half mile from station. 





sCO/CH SHORTHORNS 


s ranging in age from 7 to 24 months for 


gy and Scotch topped in pedigree. They 
are most red by Duke of Oakland, the 2.400 Ib. 
seoteh bull heading the herd. Bull buyers will find 
calves to it them in this bunch. Come to look 
them over. or If you can’t come write. My herd 


numbers over 100 head. and is strong in the best 
plood of the breed. The Cruickshank Victoria bull. 
Victor Baron 127266, {s also in service. 

H. D. PARSONS, Newton, Iowa. 


jon Rasmess, Lake City, la. 


BREEDER OF 


High-Class Short-horn Cattle. 








Herd heade| by the two superior Scotch bulls, Fitz 
Fustace 12612 and Red Knight 174212, whose calves 
ye among the best to be found in any herd. Young 
hullgon hand includes a red show bull sired by Red 
Knight and outof # Fitz Eustace dam. Breeding 
herd of choicest and cleanest breeding and strong 


jividual excellence. Public Sale October 26. 


bargains in Short-horn Bulls 


Can be Obtained by visiting our farms. We have 10 
head fit for service and a fine lot of calves that will 
do by spring for sale. They carry from one to four 
crosses Of Scotch bulls. are a good bunch individu- 
aly, and we offer them at prices farmers can afford 
0 pay. Write or visit us at once if you want a good 
bull. We can suit you. Can ship on C. & N.-W., C. 
v.&St. P., lowa Central and C. G. W. railways. 
Parties met at stations on these lines. Address cor- 
respondence to E. A. FRICKE. 

___ FRICKE BROS., State Center, Iowa. 


JESSE BINFORD & SON 


ALBION, MARSHALL CO,., IA., 


breeders of Short-horn Cattle 


Herd numbers 75 head, representing such wel! known 
families as the Young ror sy fe Zelias. Garlands.Roses. 

ec. The straight Scotch bull Dipthong (by Imp. 
Ducal Crown) in service. Young stock always for 
sale, Consult us before buying. Prices reasonable. 


| Good Short-horn Buil 


FOR SALE 


pelic’s Frince 210326. He was one year old 
January 12th, a red in color, and is a good bargain. 
Price $100, or will trade him for aregistered heifer 
t cow safe in calf. If you want to buy or trade, 
wite or come to see me. 


Vv. E. HARDY, Fonda, Iowa. 


JOHN LISTER 


CONRAD, GRUNDY CO., IOWA 
BREEDER OF 


High Class Short-horns 


The Crulckshank Victoria bulls, Double Victor 
ind Fearless Victor in service. Choicest Scotch 
trains represented in females. 12 Young Bulls 
tow for sale. Two pure Bates, balance Scotch. 
Prices ‘tices right. Inspection and c orrespondence Invited. 








Short=-horn Bulls 


Now Ready for Service 


Twenty-five lusty bulls, all reds, in good breeding 
ape. one to two years old; all carrying two to four 
Scotch tops. Prices to sult t es. Write us. 


W.R. Turner & Son, Adair, la. 


HD, Luers, Brighton, la. 


BREEDER OF 


Short-horn Cattle 





ine Pure Scotch bull, Mina’s Chief 217826, heads the 
1 + Females of all ages and young bulls for sale. 

Make special low price on car load of cows 
and nd heif« Write or visit the herd. 


n Choice Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


l red an f serviceable ages. They are sired by 





be maper Scotch bull, Sittyton Sort 173649, one of 
“] ta thickest and shortest legged bulls liv- 
na dspe tion invited. G. P. Tyrrell & Son, 
—e June tion, Jones Co., low a. 


Clover Lawn Short-horns 


t) 1 

nett head. by the prize-winning bull, Imp. Cratb- 
Canad wy Breeding herd compr‘!ses imported 
fhshio a | home-bred Scotch cattle of the most 
farm, nal y ae. Visitors welcome. Free livery 


» McDermott, R. 1, Wiota, Ia. 


L Show Bull Bull Calf for Sale. 


Ss 
rd roan’ bulls now on hand for sale includes a 
Darel ober show bull calf, sired by Imp. Non- 
few Dec ght for senior bull calf class. Alsoa 
a Call or write. 


8. including Imported. 
HECTOR ( OWAN, Jr., » Paullina, lowa. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


0 

{Our of the n from 9 to 15 mos. old, sired by Sunset 

tra, ‘In tat idually they are good, two of them ex- 

Dixty reeding they are either Scotch ora high 
T€ Of Scotch and Bates. Call on 


W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, Iowa. 





WALLACES’ FARMER. 


SINNISSIPPI SHORT: HORNS 


OREGON, ILLINOIS a 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, 
Proprietor. 


Thirty-five head of females are now offered for sale 
at very reasonable prices to reduce the herd. Also 
twenty head of good young bulls, Scotch and Scotcb 
topped. Many of the cows offered have calves at 
foot and bred again to Ceremonious Archer 171479, 
the undefeated champion, Valiant 171067, and Good 
Morning 182755. Write for breeding and prices and 
visit the herd. Address 


THOS. STANTON, Mgr., 


OREGON, ILLINOIS 











899 


lenfoyle 


SHORT-HORNS 


Imp. Lovat Champion. a pure Cruickshank of the 
celebrated Broadhooks family. used three years in 
Mr. Wm. Duthie’s herd, a bull of rare breeding and 
of great individuality, a noted sire. 

Imp. Beaufort Victor. bought by Wm. Duthie at 
1903 Birmingham spring show and sale. He won first 

rize in a class of 128 yearlings, and was the best 

ull in lot of five that won the first prize for Lord 


— 

Imp. Ury Prince. bred by Mr. Duthie, a bull of 
splendid brcoding and a good sire. 

The females comprise imported cows of great in- 
dividuality, and cows of the richest Canadian breed- 
ing, and a few home-bred ones. 

Bulls all sold. Some extraordinary good bull 
calves by Lovat Champion will be ready in July and 


August. 
Andrew Chrystal, Marshall, Mich. 














181498. 


WALPOLE BROS., ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 


BREEDERS OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


200 HEAD IN HERD. 


Comprising imported and American bred Scotch of best breeding and 
individual merit; also best Scotch-topped sorts. 
comprises choice cows and heifers and young bulls, sired by Gwendo- 
line's Boy (a red Cruickshank Matchless) and Gloster’s Valentine 
Call or write. 


Stock now for sale 








HILTON HERDS OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE, POLAND-CHINA HOGS, AND B. P. ROCKS 


Eight choice bulls, 12 to 18 months. good colors and good individuals. 
Can spare a few heifers or young cows, Scotch or Scotch topped; 
Good hogs and the best of breeding. 


and choice. 
Also a choice lot of fall Poland-China boars. 


eggs for hatching from those fine Blue Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
B. H. HAKES & SON,Williamsburg, Iowa Co., lowa. 


everything we ship. 


One a fine Scotch, red, low down 
all sired by an imported bull. 
Our wives are selling 
Remember we guarantee satisfaction on 








RIVERDALE HERD 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by,Imp. Pride of the Realm 168298 


A Duthie bred bull of Mr. Marr’s Red Lady tribe. 
The best of Scotch families represented in this herd. 


20 YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE, 
We can please you in breeding, quality, individual 
merit and price. Write for complete catalogue. 


S. E, PRATHER & C0., Springfield, Il. ill. 


F orest Hill Stock Farm 


Short-horn Cattle of the most fashionable 
strains. pure Scotch and pure Bates. Shropshire 
Sheep of the large improved English type. Chester 
White Hogs of the most fashionable type and 
breeding. have for sale 6 bulls and 10 females, all 
ages; 2 pure Scotch herd bulls; 6 19U3 rams and 6 
ewes. good enough to go anywhere. Orders taken 
for 1904 pigs of either sex; also a few yearling sows 
and 2 boars left over. Prices very low and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address F. P. McAdoo, Indian- 
ola, Warren Co., Iowa. Mutual Phone 196. R. R. 2. 


A. L. AMES, BUCKINGHAM, IA. 
BREEDER OF 


Scotch and SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch-topped 

My herd represents a considerable variety of pure 
Scotch cattle there being tweive families repre- 
sented, and some of the most reiiable American 
families well topped with Scotch blood. Orange 
Baron and Royal Rosewood in service. Some 
good young bulls for sale. Will be glad to have all 
interested to write or visit me. Farm adjoins town. 





200 Short-horns for Sale 


THE OAK GROVE STOCK FARM 
Monticello, Minn. 
W. 0. MERZ, PROPRIETOR 


Stock of all ages and sex for sale at all times. 
Straight Scotch, Scotch (rapes and American sorts. 





Bluff View Herd 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by Duke of Oakland 2d 118945. Choice young 
stock by him now for sale—either sex. and possess- 
ing the thick fleshing qualities, style and finish char- 
acteristic of the Duke of Oakland 2d’s. Bulls for 
sale, including a herd header out of the $1,550 Broad- 
hook’s cow, Imp. Fair Duchess. Will also sell cows 
bred to = of Oakland 2d. Call or write. 

. A. EDWARDS, Webster a Ia. 


SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 
9 Good Red Ones 
$75.00 to $100.00 Each. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 


COOKSON BROTHERS 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Scotch Short-horns 


Five choice Scotch bulls that will please breeders 
in search of herd bulls, for sale. If you want a bull 










arrange to visit us. You will be pleased with those 
we have. Farm 1% miles west of Centerdale and 
south of West Branch, on C. I1.&P.Ry. Also 


close to lowa City and West Liberty, 


Ridgland Farm Herd 


Eight Short-horn Bulls 


are offered, from 10 to 18 months old, Scotch and 
Scotch-topped, red and roan in color, sired by Imp. 
Augustus Prince 158345, and out of fine, large cows. 
Prices right if sold soon. Address 


D. Rowland, Lanark, Illinois. 


SHORT-HORNS 


Two good bulls 12 and 13 months old, for sale at 
right prices. Write at once {ff you want a bargain. 
Also have a fine lot of Duroc Jersey pigs coming on. 
Inpection of herds especially invited. 

S. E. McCULLOUGH, Hurley, 8S. D. 











For Sale, 25 Short-horn Cows 


Iso a few heifers and several 
Suite at prices that can’t he)p but 
make the buyer money. If you 
want to get a start in Short-horns, 
breed for milk and beef; come at 
once to my farm and select from a 
herd of 150 head. My cattle are 

~ well bred and good individuals. 

This isa rn opportunity. Don’t neglect it. Will 

meet parties at Pleasantville if notified of their tom- 

ing. If yous can’t visit the herd in person. write me. 
WM. REED, Pleasantville, Iowa. 


5, H. THOMPSON'S SONS 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


BREEDERS OF 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
CATTLE 


are now offering for sale five choice young bulls, all 
but one pure Scotch. These bulls are all sired by 
Royal Rosewood 173629, a grandly bred bull of the 
Bruce Rosewood family. They are about tweive 
months old except the two-year-old Duchess of Glos- 
ter sired by Victor Mysie 2d 121471. These bulls will 
be priced to suit the times. Can ship via C., R. 1. & 
P., or B., C. R. & N. railways. 
cor respondenc e solicited. 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Telephone connection with Iowa City. 








Address as above, men 





G. H. BURGE. OF wAysDS FARM 
. VERNON, 
breeds Short- ree that win at yy nod shows. He 
has that kind to sell at all times at reasonable 
prices. Write him your wants. 





WILLOW GROVE HERD 
Scotch Short-horns 


Young Republican 210258 heads the herd. Scotch 
herd bull, Mayflower’s Pride 167142, and several 
young Scotch bulls are offered for sale. Breeding, 
quality and prices right. Visit us or write. 


Coffman Bros., German Valley, Ill. 
Twelve miles east of Freeport on Great Western Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS 


FOR SALE 


A number of good, thick, red bulls, sired by the 
show bull, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Bulls are Scotch 
and Scotch topped in breeding and represent good 
reliable families that have been bred for milk and 
beef. Call or write. 


z. S. & F. M. TALCOTT, Williams, la la. 


Grand View Herd 
SHORT-HORNS 


The Scotch herd bull, McNair 205591 heads the herd. 
A few young bulls and heifers for sale of the 
smooth, low down. beefy kind. at reasonable pricea. 
Come and see my herd or write. Parties met by ap- 
pointment. Phone 2612 Neponset. Address ona 
N. GOOD, Neponest, Illinois. R. F. 1. 
On main line ¢ }., B. & Q., 130 miles west of Uideken” 
LE ASANT Valley Short-horns—Herd headed b 
Allison 2d 172459,a typical Scotch bull of dar 
red color. Herd consists of about 50 head of the 
Mysie, Duchess of Gloster, Avalanche, Miss Rams- 
den, Young Mary, Phyllis and White Rose families. 
Six young bulls and several females for sale. Inspec- 
tion invited. W.S. BELL, Allison, Butler Co., Iowa. 
SHORT-HORNS AND 


CLOVERDALE FAR POLAND-CHINAS 


Several good young bulls, two of them out f extra 
goud milking cows, for sale, sired by the Scotch bull 
Matchless of E. H. 142472. Also a nice lot of early 
pigs for the trade. H. P. SCOTT & SONS, 

Cc alumet, O’Brien County, lowa. 


BARGAIN, 25 REGISTERED SHORT-HORNS 


Fifteen cows. 4 years up; 9 calves 6 to 10 months by 
pure Sc a h bull. One 2-year herd bull, Scotch bred 
by W. Harris, strong in Cruickshank blood. Bulls 
10 to ) ye old, 375 up. Will sel) all or part. 
Ss. &. S. B \ RR. Box W. F., Davenport. Ia. 


SHORT-HORN BULL FUR SALE 


A good yearling Scotch topped Rose of Sharon 
bull 12 months old for sale. got by my herd bull, 
Imp. Charmer 157092. Price $1(W), 

T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia., R. 4. 























20 choice bulls for sale, from 12 to 22 months, in- 
cluding a yearling show bull, In breeding. pure 
Scotch and Scotch and Bates topped, and prived 
where you can affordtobuy them. AlsoOsows bred 
for fall litters, fall boars. spring pigs best we 
ever raised sired by some of the best boars of the 
breed. HELD BROS,, mintea, Plymouth 
Co., Iowa. Near Sioux City 


Short-horn Bulls 


We have 10 good bulls now old enough for service. 
| A few are around two years old, big strong fellows, 
and all of them are in fine shape for heavy service 
Red in color—desirable breeding—Scotch and Bates. 
We need the room and sre making prices that will 
sell these buils, from 875 up. Write for particulars, 
— Wallaces’ Farmer 

Cc. C. & G. M, YOUNGERMAN, 
Valley Junction, Iowa. 


WALNUT HILL SHORT-HORNS 


Herd founded upwards of 30 years. 

Scotch herd headed by the two noted stock bulls, 
Golden Lord 119422 and Scottish Victor 133330. 

Bates herd headed by the two great bulls, Grand 
Duke of Enterprise 143818 and Waterloo Wild Eyes 
Duke 3d 178840. 

Choice young bulls, both strains, for sale. 


MARTIN FLYNN & SONS, Des Moines, la. 
WILDWOOD SHORT-HORNS “Dp oRStneu? 


Ten bulls for #» 1+ from 10 months to 2 years old, and 
with from two to six Scotch tops. Old reliable fam- 
il'es represenied including some most noted for 
milk. Can also sh'p from Cedar Rapids. Call or write. 
W. W. VAUGHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good ones, coming two’s; others around 12 
months. All red and good ones. Also cows and 
heifers for sale. Prices low. 

J. A. HARRIS & SON, Atlantic, Iowa. 


L. W. BARNHART, SOUTH ENGLISH, IA. 


Breeder of Scotch ond Scotch Topped Shorthorn 
Of best breeding and individual merit. The Scotch 
bulls, Golden Rule 217889 and R 4 Marshall 210517 
in service. Also breeders of Percheron, Shire and 
French Draft stallions. 


Herd Headers 


The choice of two exceptionally good yearling Scotch 
bulls, one by Imp. Matador and out of the $1,560 Imp. 
Lillie of the V.; the other by Imp. Lord Banff and of 
the same type and quality. Also cheaper bulls for 
sale. W.J. McLEAN, Rock Valley, Iowa. 


MAINE VALLEY SHORTHORNS 


A bargain: A choice red Scotch bull, two years old 
and out of an extra good milking Cruickshank Lovely 
cow. Also two good young Victoria bulls. Inspec- 
tion invited. 

JORDAN & DUNN, Central City, Ia. 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


for sale. Seven good thick buils of serviceable ages, 
including an extra choice Scotch bred Nerissa herd 
beader. Others Scotch topped Rose of Sharons. Blos- 
soms and Netherbys. Choice heifers forsale of same 
breeding. F. H. WIENEKE, Marion. Iowa. 


David Hammond, Ireton, | lowa 


Breeder of Short-horn C 
Several choice young bulls for sale sired by the 
Cruickshank Mysie bull. Magistrate 2d 162933. All 
nice reds. Farm is also near Struble, on G. N. Ry. 
and can ship over three roads. 
































Black Hawk Farm sconev.cotst 


From imported champion sires. Pedigreed and the 
very best of puppies for sale. A few gee bulls. 
Also White eee Rock eggs. Addre 

A. HOLNIS. ou Towa. 








GALLOWAYS. 


2) BULLS for sale. ranging up to 30 months in age 

They are sired by the champions. Imp. Muscosis 
and Governor. and are the same breeding as a num- 
ber very successful prize winners and herd headers. 
To sell at once I will make prices especially low for 
quality. Will also sell] some cows and heifers. Call 
or write. E. H. White. Estherville, Iowa. 


GALLOWAYS. 
OR SALE—2 cows. mostly with calves at foot 
Ten heifers sired by Imp. Lord Wedholme 15700 
(6587). 12 bulls. 7 of which are extra good ones, 8 are 
imported. If you want to buy some good useful 
cattle that will make you money. call on or write, 
Marion Parr. Harristown. II. 


RIVERSIDE GALLOWAYS 


A choice lot of young Galloway 
bulissired by Ronald for sale; 
also some cows and heifers 
bred to Ronald. Telephone con- 
nection to farm. Parties met 
at Rose Hill if notified. Come 
and see me or write. 


c. B. ROWLAND, ROSE HILL, IOWA 


























































900 WALLACES’ FARMER 


OAKLAWN FARM 


The Greatest Importing and Breeding Establishment in the World. 











Your customers will always stay by you if your stallion sires as good colts 
as this. It won’t cost you anymore to buy a stallion here that will, than one 
not so good elsewhere. At least, visit us before you purchase. You will 
surely buy of us if you do. 


OAKLAWN 


1S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


PERGHERONS, BELGIANS AND 
FRENGH GOACHERS 


MARES STALLIONS 


Our new importation will soon be here. Pending its arrival we are pre- 
pared to make closer prices than ever. Some of the best and heaviest horses 
ever owned at Oaklawn now on hand. Write if interested, asking for catalog N. 


DUNHAM, FLETGHER & GOLEMAN 
Wayne, Du Page County, Illinois 














| 


| LARGEST STUD IN THE WORLD } 


Of American Bred 
Percherons, Shires and Hackney 
Stallions and Mares 


I breed, feed and grow them with size, A ape | and 
action. Won over 80 per cent of all first prizes and gold 
medals shown for at New York, Ohio, Indiana, Missourt, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin state fairs and Interna- 
tional at Chicago for past four years, and am now selling |} 
stallions of equal value at $500 to $1,000 below my com- 
petitors. My stallions are young and fresh, 2 to 5 years 
old and sold on a guarantee of 60 per cent. Terms to 
sult the purchaser. I pay no commission to salesmen, 
but will pay half railroad fare to Crawfordsville to in- 
tending buyers and expenses while here. 


LEW. W. COCHRAN 


607 WEST MAIN STREET CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


wi 
Lafayette Stock Farm 


LAFAYETTE. INDIANA 
Largest Importers in America of 


Oldenburg, German Coach, Percheron- 
Norman and Belg ian Stallions 


Our last importation of 144 he igh German Coach, Percheron 
and Belgian stallions arrived at yy tte, April 10, making our third 
one this year. Never in the istory of the LAFAYETTE 

FARM have we been able to offer so great a lot of high-class stal- ' 
lions three to five years old. We select every horse ourselves and S ~ 7 
buy nothing but good, sound, serviceable horses, that will do our c neuenneen s good, and on which we 
put a gilt-edged guarantee. We give long time to responsible buyers and our prices are as low as any 
reliable firm can sell them for. Every draft stallion we have will, when matured, weigh from 1,900 
to 2,200 pounds. Correspondence invited. 

J. CROUCH & SON, Props., Lafayette, Ind. 































Western Branch Stable, Sedalia, Mo. 











Ashwood Stock Farm 
American Bred Glydesdales 


A CHOICE LOT OF YOUNG STALLIONS AND FILLIES FOR SALE 





Good colors, good weight, heavy bone, with quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Southeast of Peoria T. L. Wibray, Tremont, Illinois 





When writing advertisers please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








TAYLOR & JONES 


WILLIAMSVILLE, SANGAMON CO., ILL. 





Special prices on four and five-year-old 


French and Yorkshire Coach Stallions 


As good as the world produces; also 


Shire, Percheron, Belgian Stallions, All Ages 


At the Illinois State Fair, the greatest Sate on earth, we won ist, 2d and 3d 
horses, ist and 3d on 3-year-olds and ist on 2-year-old 

At the International, Ist, 2d and 3d on aged ‘hessen, and 2d and 5th on 3-year-olds 
on 2-year-olds. These are not specials where only certain ones can show, but a major! 
the regular prizes shown for in the regular stallion classes of Shires and Percherons ops 
comers and won over all the leading importers and breeders in America. 

OUR BELGIANS AND COACHERS are,-many of them, champion winners in 
country. At no place in the world can buyers better compare the diiferent breeds 
than at our barns, and we think we can safely say no firm in America has made the rapid 





in the horse business we have in the last three years, which proves we buy our horses mor 


fully and better. and sell on more liberal terms and better horses for the money, with saf 
antees, and treat eur customers better in general than most other firms. 


Williamsville is 12 miles north of Springfield, on C. & A. R.R. Residence and barns 





Also Importers and Breeders of Short-horn Cate 


Herd headed by Imp. Lord Banff, the greatest sire and Show bull on earth 


We have started a branch barn with Robert Thompson, at Miles City, Montana, 








KEISER BROS. 











KEOTA, IOWA 





Percheron 
Shire 
Belgian 

w French Coach 
Stallions 


, 


Now that the breeding season is epproaching, we wish 
your attention to our stallions. We havea splendid lot on 
that for individual merit cannot be excelled. Our barns a! 


filled with the very highest type of the several breeds, all of 


are now in perfect condition for a heavy stand, and you will 
a mistake if you do not see them before purchasing elsewher* 
prices are lower and our terms as reasonable as offered | 
firm in the United States. 

If you intend purchasing a stallion, we will make it to 
interest to pay us a visit; or, if one is badly needed in your v! 


write us; we will pay you well for your time and trouble if ©n* 


to do business. 


call 
hand 
well 
hich 
nake 
Our 

7 any 


your 


inity, 


bled 





